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THE TEACHER AS ILLUSTRATOR 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


LOS ANGELI 


the teacher’s most amiable parts 
a shedder of light, and this part 
right, since illustration is 


We teach- 


vht-bearers, and it is only by the 


aim by 


tial branch of his work. 


se of violent self-restraint that I have 


| the temptation to head this article 
leacher as Lucifer.’’ It is a pity 


‘liltonic character should have so 

d this beautiful name (your upper- 
ipils all know that it means bearer 
that we can nowadays apply it to 

y higher than matches. 

while we claim to be light-bearers, 


refore illustrators in the ordinary 


that term, few of us are able to 


the title in its most glorious sense. 


y the word included among its 
vs the 
Not all of us ean add luster to our 
on and thus claim to illustrate it in 


but we would all like to, and 


casting of luster upon some- 


us in our own quiet way do some- 


to inerease the candle-power of our 


But however this may be, all of us, 


must carry on the 
n of throwing light upon the sub- 
In this sense at least 


all Lucifers; in a very real sense 


of a teacher’s work consists in illus- 


3, CALIPORNIA 


We have all had the experience in read- 


ing difficult books, particularly in philoso 


phy and kindred subje cts, of a state o 
patent 


We know 


lack of understanding of the text. 


what each individual word 


means, and we seem to catch the drift of 


each sentence as it comes along; but we 


admit to ourselves that we have no clear 


comprehension of what the whole text 


IS not to get 


Sometimes the trouble 
but the 


we get too many 


means. 


at @ meaning, vexing thing is that 


meanings. The passage 
may signify (a) or (b) or (c), but which 
of them it is we can not say. In any case 
the more conscientious 


doggedly reading, wait 


among us go on 
ing for something to 
turn up—and that something is an illustra- 
tion. Once our author commits himself t 
an illustration we have a means of making 
up our what the 


about, 


minds whole thing is 
and by testing our conclusion by the 
help of the illustration we gauge how near 
the truth we have come. 
The pupils of a capable teacher are sel 
dom reduced to this desperate pass of gap- 
they all d 
sal . . . - 
welcome the illustration when it comes. It 
confirms the general ideas they had formed 


by following the teacher 


ing for an illustration, but 


working on the 


right lines. In this case they welcome the 


illustration as an application of the princi- 
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ple that they had already mastered from 
the teacher’s mere exposition. The satis- 
faction at seeing the application of a prin- 
ciple that we have already clearly appre- 
hended has an esthetic value, and is indeed 
at the bottom of the pl asure we expe rience 
in the figurative language of poetry, which 
throws light on places that were not dark 
before but whose charm is improved by the 
added illumination. 

Both the esthetic use of illustration and 
the didactic are legitimate parts of the 
teacher’s function, but the second is the 
more important of the two. Our business 
is to make things first clear, and then, if 
circumstances are favorable, pleasant. 
Something is given us to explain. This we 
may find it convenient to call the docen- 
dum. When we regard it as something on 
which we have to cast additional light we 
need a special name for it, and we may 
legitimately use a parallel term and eall it 
the ilustrandum, the thing upon which 
additional light has to be thrown, the thing 
to be illustrated. 

To exemplify, let us take a fact that has 
to be explained to others. In a certain dis- 
ease one of the symptoms is that: 

The patient when reading finds the letters in 
each line expanding and contracting as his eye 


glances along. 


This forms the dlustrandum. Perhaps 
you who have just read it may understand 
quite clearly what the doctor meant when 
he gave this description of the symptoms. 
But experienced teachers know that if this 
description were read to an ordinary 
twelfth-grade class quite a number of the 
pupils would not know what the whole 
thing meant, and would be inclined to ask, 
if the teacher permitted, a great many 
questions to help them to understand the 
description. They would not be content to 
be told merely that the letters appear to 
grow bigger and smaller by turns as the eye 
passes along the line of print. But if the 
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teacher can get hold of a pictur: 
those railway bridges where thy 
seem to rise and fall, looking in t! 
like a series of waves, the pu 
readily get the idea. In Britaiy 
ple, the teacher would only hav 
the Forth Bridge to find that a 
thanks to the advertising enter) 
Railway Company, would at one 
picture that would elucidate th 


The teacher will naturally select 


able railway bridge nearest to t 


A friend may have a difficulty in 


me to understand just the sort . 
wife has bought, and the mor 
about women’s hats the more diffi 


likely to find his deseription. But 


brings in something about a bell . 
scuttle, I readily get at least som 
idea of what he is driving 
am familiar with bells and coa 
But if I used the coal-seuttle illust: 
California, where I am at the 
writing, I am afraid it would 
Coal-seuttles are unknown here. 

The practical application of i 
in school consists in taking the 
dum and allowing the minds of 
to play around it, keeping in view 
as we can the mental content o! 
we propose to enlighten. If any 
illustration occurs that already |! 
in the pupil’s experience we at o! 
it. 


Probably the simplest and most 


form of illustration is what Fren 


ers sometimes call the comme ca 


The working of some plan is deseri! 
words that are followed by an exen 


tion of the process accompanied by 
minating phrase, ‘‘Just like this! 

the same line are to be found th 
forms of illustration that consist 
senting the subject of discourse in 


as it were, to the pupils. In this | 
have really four grades determined b: 




















lly brought to the pupil’s notice: 
itself, a model of the object, a 
f the object or a diagram. 
Most teachers would be willing to accept 
ur as representing illustrations of 
degrees of merit, and that in de- 
order, the actual object being at 
and the others tapering off to the 
at the bottom. But the fact is 
is a place for each of them in our 
or school purposes a picture of an 
is more convenient than the ani- 
lf; in the same way a model of a 
ve has advantages over the huge 
at we find on the actual rails. It is 
it successful teaching demands an 
ction at some stage or other of the 
tual object in its natural surroundings, 
r the object be animal or machine. 
[he pieture has an advantage over the 
inasmuch as it can include a back- 
ind that the model can not have on the 
premises, though, on the other hand, 
has the advantage of being pre- 
in three dimensions. In history 
geography the picture can convey 
hat were beyond the powers of 
tual objects. A picture of the signing of 
Declaration of Independence will con- 
more ideas to a class than the sight of 
ictual pen Washington used in signing 
Yet no teacher would give up the 
ce of taking his pupils to see the actual 
ument, however excellent the pictures 
possesses of the signing of it. 
The diagram in its turn has a value that 
completed picture does not possess. It 
is a sort of combination of the abstract and 
concrete, perhaps better a compromise 
between them. It is made up by selecting 
the particular qualities that are of special 
importance for the case in point, and the 
mission of other qualities important in 
emselves, perhaps, but only a hindrance 
t this moment. 
But these material illustrations do not 


+ 
} 
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greatly concern us here, since they do not 
bring into the limelight the teacher himself. 
Our concern is with the teacher as illustra- 
tor, and those things that we have been 
dealing with stand outside his personality, 
though no doubt his use of them will reveal 
a great deal about that personality. On the 
other hand, verbal illustration in all its 
forms of necessity brings the teacher him- 
self into prominence. In fact, in no other 
part of his work is the teacher himself 
brought more clearly to light than in his 
use of illustrations. 
know exceedingly well how difficult it is to 


Experienced teachers 


get a class to supply illustrations of any 
point that is raised. Suppose the subject 
that has come up is the sentence, and the 
teacher invites the class to give examples of 
sentences. The first pupil offers ‘*‘Cows eat 
grass,’’ which is unchallengeable both bio- 
logically and grammatically. But the next 
pupil is quite likely to give ‘‘ Rabbits eat 
cabbages.’’ The third sees the ghastly 
tendency, and at least gets rid of the sug- 
gestion of eating; but advances no farther 
than ‘‘ Elephants have trunks.’’ What the 
teacher wants, of course, is an example of 
each of the different kinds of sentences: 
simple, complex, compound, interrogative, 
loose, periodic, exclamatory, conditional, 
and so on. But the pupils, having no defi- 
nite lead in the purely grammatical direc- 
tion, are naturally impelled to catch at the 
first floating straw, and imitation is a dan- 
gerously facile mode of descent. 

In the old days I sometimes came across 
teachers who had never heard of psycho- 
analysis, but yet amused themselves by dis- 
covering from the illustrations their pupils 
used just the sort of homes from which 
they came, the company they kept and the 
books they read. Accordingly, it behooves 
the teacher to look within and see whether 
haply he too may not be giving away in- 
formation about his own mental content 
and its implications. Of teachers it may 














well be said: by their illustrations shall ye 
know them. Pantomime is one of the rare 
words that I can remember on its first 
appearance in my personal consciousness. 
[ got into trouble by asking at home the 
meaning of that word, and was at once 
sternly required to state where I had come 
across it. Fortunately I had an excelient 
answer ready, for what had roused my 
curiosity was that the word had been set 
for us to write in our copy-books at school. 
The incident dropped there, but that young 
lady teacher had never any idea that the 
setting of that single word caused my 
severe father to remark that she would 
have been better employed elsewhere than 
in the theater. 

Fortunately it is not worth any one’s 
while to keep watch upon our illustrations 
so as to find out what manner of persons 
we are, for we do give ourselves away 
rather badly sometimes. In my last para- 
graph, for example, while I was busy warn- 
ing my readers against the exposing power 
of illustrations, I was at the same time 
without noticing it giving them material to 
form a rather clear picture of the sort of 
home I was brought up in. Fortunately 
there was nothing specially shameful in the 
disclosure, but the warning remains. Our 
business obviously is to keep on tap a suffi- 
cient supply of innocuous illustrations in 
our own mental content, and to make a 
sufficient survey of our pupils’ mental con- 
tent to be able to know what we can safely 
draw upon as illustrative material. 

The working of the art of illustration 
ean not be better exemplified than in the 
use we make of analogy. Leaving on one 
side the purely mathematical aspect of this 
matter with its brief statement ‘‘the equal- 
ity of ratios,’’ we may safely say that 
analogy represents a certain parallelism of 
functions in different spheres. There are 
certain general laws that work throughout 
nature. They are uniform in their work- 
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ing, and do not depend on the mat 


which they work. 


At this point 


wanders into my mind a memory 


schoolboy days. The poet Rogers i 


sible for it, if my memory is as fait 


him as to his verse. 


in the original, but in my gramma) 


For I did not 


VoL. XXXII. N 


where it was used as an illustration of 


point in prosody. 
my memory recalls 


The very law that 


At any rate this 
+ 


moulds a tear, 


And bids it trickle from its sour 


That law creates t 


he earth a spher 


And guides the plan ts in their « 


In working out the subject of this 


I wanted to illustr: 
same law in quite 
and this derelict ve 
eomes floating up t 


tration is perfect] 


oeeasion, but if I wanted to illustrate 1 


working of the law 


not appeal to tear-formation, | 


ordinary pupil the 


quite as unintellig 


ite the operatic n 


different circumst 


rse of my} boy! ood 


» the surface. T] 


y apt to the 


of gravitation, | 


thr 


formation of 


ible as is the L 





theory of the origin of the solar sys 


To explain the law 


of gravitation wi 


have to refer to things within the 


ence of the pupils. 
about apples than 


They know m 


about planets, 


Isaac Newton in the orchard would 


bly make a good beginning. In all 


hood they would 
him; at any rate 
about him than abo 


the way we want. 
As an illustratio 
the metaphor com: 


this figure of spe 


equivalent to a concrete example o! 


know something 
they would k1 


ut the law of gray 


n of our present 
§ In with effect 
ech we have w 


ogy, as every metaphor gives the eq 


of the working of the same law 
different sets of circumstances. but 


is no need for us to confine ourselves tf 


working of laws. 


and his falling apple would lead gent 


Analogy is not cont 














a | 


Y 
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dynamic aspect; it holds equally well 
static. While in mathematics we 
f analogy as the equality of ratios, in 
nary metaphor we may fairly speak 
dentity of relations, by which we 
that the same relation holds between 
rst pair of terms as between the sec- 
We might even use the mathematical 
la to express this identity of relations 


: the wheel : : Boston : the universe. 


uv) 


goes without saying that in cases of 

‘ind we have no real illustrative work 

the way of communicating knowledge, 

wh the metaphor adds a _ certain 

ancy to the situation. Tae metaphors 

t Sam Weller seatters through the pages 

‘‘Pickwick Papers’’ are here very 

to the point. No new information is 

yed, and there is no difficulty in 

rstanding the relation implied in both 

branches of the metaphor. The 

r or hearer is assumed to know both 

relations before the remark is made 

The only effect produced by such 

taphors is a certain vividness. This is 

oetic use. When a string of meta- 

rs is used they may not convey any new 

ning, but they do have a stimulating 

t by presenting the same relation 

iwainst a great variety of different back- 

grounds. If we take Charles Lamb’s essay 

n “‘The Poor Relation,’’ we find in the 

first sentence as many as_ twenty-seven 

metaphors each presenting the subject in a 
different light. 

A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in 


a+ 


ure—a piece of impertinent correspondency 





an 


us approximation 





a haunting conscience—a 
sterous shadow, lengthening in the noontide 





ur prosperity—an unweleome remembrancer—a 
tually reeurring mortification—a drain on 


purse, a more intolerable dun upon your 
a drawback upon success—a rebuke to your 


ng—a stain in your blood—a blot on your 


’scutcheon—a rent in your garment—a death’s 
head at your banquet—Agathocles’ pot—a Mor- 
decai in your gate, a Lazarus at your door—a lion 
in your path—a frog in your chamber—a fly in 
your ointment—a mote in your eye—a triumph to 
your enemy, an apology to your friends—the one 
thing not needful—the hail in harvest—the ounce 
of sour in a pound of sweet. 


Here we have nothing new added to our 
previous knowledge of the subject, but our 
old knowledge is presented in a series of 
new lights most of which are striking, and 
all of them, with a possible exception, keep- 
ing close to the truth. Each metaphor 
maintains intact the fundamental relation 
that is of the essence of the matter. Nat 
urally the metaphors are not of equal 
value. Most of them are excellent, but 
some of them are a little strained, one or 
two feeble and one perhaps bad, since it 
seems quite off the main point. It is hard 
to see the connection between a poor rela 
tion and a ‘‘lion in your path.’’ 

What brings this galaxy of metaphors 
within the range of our present subject is 
the inte: «lati«.. °° eertain figures that so 
far fror . on the subject of dis 
course actua n it. Lamb is prob- 
ably right in a > that his readers are 
familiar with ; and Mordecai 
though if he we. v iting to-day he might 
have his doubts—t it Agathocles’ pot will 
not, I faney, throw much light on the sub 
ject in the case of the average reader. 

Now the teacher is entitled as an ordi- 
nary citizen to use metaphor to give vivid- 
ness to his speech, and his pupils are not 
likely to object, since by hypothesis both 
terms of the metaphor are in such cases as- 
sum*d to be known. The wise teacher 
realizes that children and illiterate people 
are guite fond of using figurative language, 
even though they may never have heard the 
technical name of such language. Though 
a typical cowboy could not lay down a 
single rule about figurative language, he 
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could supply lecturers on rhetoric with ex- 
cellent examples of almost any kind of 
figure they have ever expounded. 

But the teacher finds most use for those 
metaphors in which one branch is much 
better known to his pupils than is the other. 
The one branch is used to throw light on 
the other. On looking into the matter, how- 
ever, it will be found that this use of the 
metaphor is not really illustrative, though 


it is very instructive. Too often the meta- 


phor itself becomes the docendum, and in- 


deed the tllustrandum, for so far from il- 
lustrating something else it needs some- 
thing else to cast light upon itself. The 
explaining of metaphors as they occur in 
literature is an excellent exercise and in- 
great deal of valuable knowl- 


— 


sinuates a 
edge, but it can hardly rank as didactic 
illustration, though usually entitled to a 
place in the esthetic section of the 
doce ndum. 

As illustrator the teacher is exposed to 
certain risks, risks that he shares to some 
extent with the layman. When an after- 
dinner speaker uses the formula ‘‘ That 
reminds me,”’ he is giving warning that he 
is about to yield to temptation. So far 
from ‘‘that’’—whatever it may be—re- 
minding him of the story of Pat and Mike, 
the truth is that this story has been ecare- 
fully prepared, and ‘‘that’’ is more or less 
clumsily introduced to lead up to it. 

In school this yielding to temptation is 
not so glaringly exposed. The interesting 
story is boldly introduced without apology. 
Now it does no harm to bring in stories or 
other interesting illustrations—the more 
interesting the better—but the illustration 
must justify its introduction by illustrat- 
ing. The temptation is to use illustra- 
tions as lollipops. When the Sunday- 
school teacher asks her pupils to be quiet 
and she will tell them a story, she is break- 
ing bounds. The rulers of the nursery are 


entitled to use the lollipop story, w 
sin. But the professional teacher 
experience a slight touch of 
conscience every time she falls t 
lipop level. 

On the stuffy afternoon of 
towards the end of the week, wi 
herself seems to rebel against scho 
the lollipop use may be condoned 
us not make a habit of it. 

Another temptation is the stoe 
tion. Many of us can reme 
horror the stereotyped illustrat 
used to be hurled at us every tin 
a mistake in grammar. So rigid 
illustrations become that in 
usurped a place in the actual 
and youngsters in assisting thé 
to correct certain tests would mar 
‘‘wrong’’ for writing, ‘‘ A noun is t! 
of a person, place or thing, 
London, book,’’ since the book ver 
‘fas John, London, book.’’ 

An old professor of divinity us 
his leaving students that they cou! 
preach the same sermon once a y‘ 
their whole ministry if they just 
the text and the illustrations 
men rejoiced at the offered free 
experience taught them by and 
when they had changed text ar 
tions there was remarkably littl 
teachers should take this lesson 
stock illustrations may be used to 
extent. But the teacher who elai: 
alive must prove this vitality by 
changing stream of illustrations 
not mean that he is to be conti 
the hunt for illustrations as such 
has to do is to keep alive, to be 
in all that goes on around him in 
letters. ‘‘The nature of things’’ 


to it that the material he thus acquires wi! 


be turned in due course into effective 
trations. 
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vithout PERSONAL TRAITS AND TEACHER TRAINING 
mous FROM THE APPOINTMENT OFFICE 


ee POINT OF VIEW' 


By Professor EARL W. ANDERSON 


OHIO STATE 


teacher placement office has on its files 
of teacher-training graduates who are 
mended by their departments. These 
es have traits that will obviously inter- 
th their securing or keeping a teaching 
They are either not able to get into 
or, having secured positions, fail 

re mad because of personal traits. We have 
d thes es of Phi Beta Kappas who fail miserably 
chers, and of graduates recommended 

yy their professors on the basis of A’s 

ees nt courses who fail because they lack the 
qualities essential for teaching success. 
ip ratings sent in by school superin- 
indicate the sueeess of our graduates, 

e extent, in terms of trait character- 
lhe usual report refers to management 
pupils, cooperation, attitude, enthusiasm 
ort. Here are a few of these: “He is a 
s, loyal, conscientious, hard worker.” 
ring “An excellent teacher, tactful, pleasing in ap- 
nee and personality—is faithful and loyal. 

we had more like her.” “Not afraid of 
“Interested in all activities of the 

“She is popular with both parents and 

s.” “Her knowledge of books and pres- 
ent-day events was an inspiration to all with 
m she eame in contact.” “She planned her 
leart, rk well and applied suggestions readily and 

1 limited effectively.” “She is a eity girl in a small 
ms to be town.” “He antagonizes his students through 
an ever sarcastic remarks.” “If it were not for her 
emper which gets her into many difficulties 
“He tried 


she would be a very good teacher. 
to win his students by requiring very little of 


1] he 
. i “Uses bad judgment in his social rela- 
ee tionships.” “He is afraid he might do more 
life than he is paid for. Unless he changes his 
— attitude, he ean not sueceed.” “On the basis 
lires wi ' his teaching, he might easily be reemployed, 


¢ ‘An address delivered at the Central Ohio Con- 
‘erence on Teacher-training, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, November 23, 1929. 





UNIVERSITY 


but his personal appearance is untidy and until 
changed, unfits him for further service in our 
school.” 

In our estimation, most people employing 
teachers seek for personal characteristics. They 
ask for “personality” in their teachers, although 
of course not too much at the expense of schol- 
arship. They want “gumption,” “drive,” “pep” 
and systematic leadership, and they are willing 
to take less than outstanding scholarship in 
order to get these other qualities. The Com 
monwealth list, you will note, places scholarship 
below forcefulness, leadership, self-control, 
good judgment and breadth of interest in the 
desirable traits of teachers, and yet in our 
teacher-training courses, except for some 5 per 
cent. of the time given to practice teaching, 
scholarship alone is the criterion on which we 
select our students and train them for teaching. 

As we come in contact with our “finished” 
products and find among them certain indi 
viduals who even the casual observer would 
say are personally unqualified for teaching, the 
question keeps arising, “Why were they not 
kept from teacher training? By what right 
do we foist them—calling them teachers—upon 
even a suspecting public?” As others come to 
us evidencing certain alterable trait weaknesses, 
we keep wondering, “Why was not some train 
ing given these people in attempts to improve 
their personalities?” 

Studies relating teaching success to academic 
grades have produced commonly low correla- 
tions. Teaching is considerably a matter of 
working with other people. It involves a cer- 


? in the better sense of the 


tain “salesmanship’ 
term, and successful teaching depends as much 
upon personal ability and techniques in han- 
dling people as it does upon scholarship—per- 
haps even more. Each is a sine qua non of 
successful teaching. Yet in most of our teacher- 
training institutions practically the only checks 





— 
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upon entrance, continuance and graduation are sonal effectiveness through practice 
academie intelligenee and academic ability. We aided by definite devices and techniq 
seem to feel that filling the student with infor Each eandidate for entrance to te 
mation—which he ean bring forth when pressed ing courses should be interviewed 
will make him a teacher. Perhaps the old three persons with a view of determi: 
phrase should be changed to say, “Teachers are’ this interview whether the candidat: 
born, not well-made through present teacher teaching material. This plan is st 
training practices.” same as that used by superintendent 
The blind, the deaf, the physically unfit and in interviewing prospective teachers 
those who are socially handicapped may enter of these interviews would be supp 
our teacher-training courses and qualify for definite information from the prin 
certificates providing they can make the neces perintendent under whose supervis 
sary grades on the intelligence tests and rive didate received his secondary tr 
back enough information to keep their grades letter somewhat as follows would bi 
above the dead-line point-hour ratio. Without We are considering Mary Jones 
any color of coneern about the foreground, we for a teacher-training course. If sl) 
take pains to give them an adequate back and completes her course, boys and 
rround. We feel that some knowledge of public schools will probably be | 
foreign language, of biology and of academic From your knowledge of Mary J 
social selences 1s essential, ignoring absolutely rate her as superior, average or init 


, ‘ ’ yuurpose based on the average of 4 
their facility in making use of this “cultural” I : ‘ — » oa 


training in working with boys and girls. It is 


in teaching in the hope 


like attempting to train opera singers without : 
us help regarding 


any attention to their voice qualities or sense of especially appreciate 
music. any undesirable traits which 7 

We are getting from our clientele certain in this candidate. We shall expect 
rumblings of discontent of present teacher- same candor which you would exp 
training procedures. We find it hard to an- asking about the qualifications of 
swer such questions as, “Why do you graduate teacher for your school. It is neces 
students whom you can not recommend?” and somes emty these whe chew seal p 
“Why don’t you give some attention to trait ENG Saealy 
training in your courses?” or “How ean you During the first year of the cou 
justify wasting the state’s money in attempting should have close supervision and aid it 
to train students who you know will not succeed them to develop a philosophy of life \ 
as teachers?” Such questions are embarrassing. make them actively receptive to direct 

The above discussion attempts to point out direct suggestions for improving th 
the need for a reevaluation of teacher-training ness. Those that are not develop 
procedures in terms of the traits and abilities proper direction should be dropp« 
which are essential in good teachers. The as those who fail in their academic 
Commonwealth study has given us much of this It is well known that mere kr 
information. The question which we, in teacher one’s shortcomings does not of itsel! 
placement, have is “What are we going to do progress in removing them. Hen 
about it?” 
steps in teacher-training programs, previously convince the students that a major 


It seems to me that there are three should be started in the first year 


almost entirely overlooked, which should be is adjusting one’s self to others, and 
made. They are to: (1) Select for entrance to sonal effectiveness is something w! 
teacher-training courses only eandidates with definitely developed just as knowledg: 
likely possibilities in personality as well as in or skill in throwing a forward pass 
intellectual development; (2) make these stu- gained through interest, effort and pt 
dents conscious of the possibilities in improving Most people are quite eager to imp! 


+++ 


their personalities, and (3) train them in per- personal effectiveness because ability 








stu ‘+h others is one of the mainsprings to human 
The problem is not so much that of 
ing a desire to improve as it is in point- 
lefinite ways in which improvement can 
le with a minimum of embarrassment to 
lividual. Laneelot at Ames and Rem- 
rs at Purdue are experimenting with direct 
ne in trait characteristics. Both feel that 
Pasi tc these are worth while. 

ed | There are some definite devices and tech- 
es for improving one’s personal effective- 
iS ness. Overstreet, in his “Influencing Human 
r,” points out some of these. Charters, 
s “Teaching of Ideals,” indicates others. 
literature contains still others. Occa- 
y one finds public-school courses which 
proach directly the problem of character 

r car training and the teaching of morals. 
Consider the example of remembering names. 
Salesmen have developed definite techniques for 
mbering names, which involve getting the 
clearly in mind at the first meeting, 
nite usage of it in conversation, writing it 
wn at the first opportunity, checking the 
mes in moments of leisure and especially 
studying names before one goes to a meeting 
which persons previously met are likely to 
encountered. The same devices and tech- 
ies can be worked out for developing ease 
meeting people, in carrying on casual con- 


rsations, in terminating interviews or in con- 


tudents icting meetings. 

helping Picture a course in which students are 
ich W brought together in groups of ten, are asked to 
or ll get acquainted with each other, to report gen- 

fect eral observations of those whom they met and 


liseuss privately with the teacher the com- 
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ments made of their personal effectiveness. A 
series of such meetings with different groups 
should give definite practice in carrying on 
casual conversations, remembering names and 
improving weaknesses which are obvious at first 
impression. Other characteristics of coopera 
tion, promptness and assumption of responsi 
bilities ean be checked and developed through 
student group projects in which the chairman 
ships may rotate for various phases. 

Of course, the lecture method is put in the 
background in this course and the professors 
must really get well acquainted with their stu 
dents if effective training is to result. It may 
not be possible to give final examinations of 
true and false variety in which to check the 
amount of information gained by these students 
during the course; hence it may be necessary 
that the eredit given shall not be in terms of 
the results of a test. In my estimation, how- 
ever, the values of a five to ten hour course in 
trait development will be far superior to those 
in any other course in the institution. 

A course in trait training should lead the 
graduating student to improve himself in what 
Overstreet calls “personal effectiveness.” The 
placement office would have a more reliable 
basis for recommending him, since worth-while 
information regarding personal characteristics 
should be available from professors who really 
know the student they are rating. The studen 
should more easily “sell” himself and make 
good in his teaching position. His training 
should aid him in recognizing and avoiding per 
sonal difficulties which so often impair teaching 
efficieney and in strengthening those character 


isties which aid in successful teaching. 


ced EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LONDON PROGRAM 

A reporT on the three years’ program pro- 

sed for the London elementary schools pro- 

vides for 10,140 new school places, which in- 

by volve the modernization or enlargement of 17 
schools and the erection of 14 new ones. 

\s summarized in the Times Educational 

bi Supplement, some delay has been caused by the 

government’s requirement that the program 


Shiv 


ild take into account the break at 11. 


None the less over 7,000 school places of the 


10,000 odd projected have been completed. 
Concurrently the practice of writing down the 
accommodation of large classrooms in council 
or non-provided schools to a 40 and 43 basis 
has been continued. At the present time 93.4 
per cent. of the classrooms are on this basis, 
the council schools making a better show with 


95.6 per cent. as against 85.5 per cent. in the 


nen-provided schools. There are 87 or 7 per 





" 
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cent. of the council schools on the 51—60 basis, 
but no fewer than 23 of the non-provided 
schools are still on the 60-70 basis, and 29 on 
a basis vaguely described as 71. 

In the sphere of higher education certain 
arrears in the 1925-29 program have had to 
be overtaken. For some reason the secondary 
side of the work seems to take longer to carry 
out. The new items in the 1927-30 program 


deal with the provision of a new school to re- 


place an existing one, the enlargement or im- 


provement of 14 schools, the acquisition of sites 
for four new schools and the aequisition of 
further playing fields. As regards the poly- 
technics, there are a few arrears over from 
the 1925-28 program which proposed five new 
institutes and the extension of 11 existing ones. 
The provision for extra playing fields was also 
an important item, as might be expected from 
the present policy of the council. 

The new programs for evening institutes and 
day continuation schools include the provision 
of rooms for principals, a very necessary ad- 
junct to the comfort and dignity of the head 
of the institute, the opening of a new type of 
evening institutes for men (junior), a euphe- 
mism for “boys,” and further provision for 
adult and literary edueation. The City Liter- 
ary Institute has had a phenomenal growth. It 
has over 4,000 students and includes persons of 
every class and profession, heads of business 
houses, all anxious to improve the leisure. It 
is significant to find that “in view of existing 
circumstances” the proposals for extra day eon- 
tinuation schools are not to be proceeded with. 
The committee also decided, in reference to the 
White Paper by the president of the Board 
of Education on “proposals for enabling the 
local authorities” to negotiate with the non- 
provided schools for purposes of reorganiza- 
tion, not to deal with the proposals till the 
amended bill has been introduced which the 
prime minister recently stated was to be pre- 
sented as soon as possible to Parliament. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 

ILLITERACY in the United States will show a 
continued decline when the 1930 census figures 
are announced, according to a statement made 
by Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus Dr. Joseph A. Hill, on May 14 to a repre- 


sentative of the U. S. Daily. The fight 
it during the last decade probably has 
most determined yet carried on, hy 
should show gratifying results. 

The bureau defines illiteracy as 
write in any language, regardless of 
read, and various organizations thro 
country have waged a campaign agai: 
ability to read and write. It was in 
that showed the highest percentage of 
in 1920 that the crusade was centere: 

Night schools for illiterates have be 
lished in all parts of the nation 
hundred thousand adults who did not 
cational opportunities have attended t 
In Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, } 
ico and other states high in the per 
umn in 1920, the education of the 
population has been carried on persis 

While the Negro population of 
probably has the largest portion of 
citizens, being about 22 per cent. in 
least progress in the war against illite: 
been made among foreign-born whit 
Illiteracy in the United States was « 
per cent. in 1870 to 6 per cent. in 

Only those over 10 years of age are 
illiterate when unable to write, and du 
rapidity with which the number has dé 
in this country, the percentage decreas: 
hardly be as much as it has been in the 
eral enumerations. 

In 1870 more than 81 per cent. of 
population was illiterate, while in the 
sus the number had decreased to 22.9 | 
In 1880 illiteracy among the foreign-b 
was 12 per cent., while 10 years ago 
creased to a little more than 13 per cent 
is against this last group that the ecru 
be waged. 

The greatest gains against illitera 
been made among women in the group, 
the last announced figures there were mor 
erate men than women, while at the begin: 
of the century the situation was just 
site. The age in which illiteracy see 
prevalent in this country is between 25 ar 
since more than 20 per cent. of illiterates 
country are in that group, while the next 
est group is that between 35 and 44, followed ! 
the group between 10 and 14 years. 
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literacy group is always much smaller 

communities than in rural districts, 
ilities for education are more adequate 
; and cities than in backwoods districts. 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN THE 
PRISONS OF CALIFORNIA 
; upon “mental well-being as an ab- 
erequisite to social adjustment,” Dr. 
Kersey, California state superinten- 
publie instruction, has, according to 
correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
Vonitor, inaugurated a new educational 
within California’s prisons with 
he hopes to accomplish a true rehabili- 
the state’s prisoners. 
w plan ealls for the introduction of 
y and high-school courses which will 
credits equal to those offered in the 
chools of the state. 
Such an educational program was made pos- 
y laws passed by the state legislature 
1929, which provided that any state insti- 
ay seek the cooperation of the state 
tional department in the establishment of 
ructive instructional program. 
San Quentin prison, with 4,812 male pris- 
s and 118 female inmates, was the first 
institution to take advantage of the 
visions. Mr. Kersey has made an an- 
ement in which he says that the “educa- 
prisons” program was in connection 
preliminary work carried on at San 
Under the plan which we have outlined, we first 
1 are making, preliminary studies includ- 
ng a survey of attitudes of those in control. A 
inderstanding of the attitudes of those 
m the educators have to work is vital. 
going to San Quentin to study the educational 
we found that their welfare program 
limited. The state has done a wonderful 
k in so far as the prisoners’ physical well- 
ng is concerned, but practically nothing has 
done regarding the mental state of the indi- 
prisoner, 


The average prisoner represents an individual 
whose mind has been working as a defense mecha- 
m previous to his incarceration. He is suddenly 
taken from this mentally alert atmosphere, thrust 


) prison where his mind has virtually nothing to 
As a result many of them are less desirable 
4s citizens when eventually they are released. 


From society’s point of view, prisons should 
rehabilitate. To accomplish this the men must be 
given, through education, very definite objectives. 
Briefly, we hope to realize the following: 

(1) The development of a wholesome social 
viewpoint. (2) The development of the ability 
to interpret facts so that the individual can adjust 


9 
) 


himself to those facts. (3) Acquaint the prisoners 
with a code of standards including vocational and 
occupational guidance with a more academic back 
ground of fundamental knowledge. 

These men in our prisons are eager to learn and 
I am convinced education holds the key to their 
social readjustment and success when they leave 
the prison. To begin with we are establishing 
courses equivalent to those taught in high schools 
and secondary institutions—and presented along 
principles in keeping with the psychology of adult 


education. 


EXTENSION COURSES BY AIRPLANE 

AN airplane extension course was announced 
on June 7 by Dean John W. Withers, of the 
School of Education of New York University, 
who has made arrangements whereby professors 
of the university will fly to tewns in New York, 
Massachusetts, Delaware and Maryland to give 
educational instruction to teachers in grade 
schools, high schools and other institutions of 
learning. 

The initial flight was planned for Thursday 
in a plane leaving Newark Airport at 9 A. M., 
piloted by Major R. L. Copsey. The party was 
expected to include Dean Withers, Milton E. 
Loomis, assistant dean; Robert H. Spaulding, 
specialist in aeronautical education; Professor 
Ned H. Dearborn, director of the Institute of 
Edueation, and Professor Robert K. Speer, 
chairman of the elementary education depart- 
ment. The “flying university” will be met at 
the various airports by city officials and educa- 
tional leaders, who will help plan the regular 
schedules for the extension course. 

Dean Withers is reported to have said: 


In setting up this program we believe that we are 
starting a movement which in a very few years will 
be wide-spread. Our own single airplane is, we 
believe, but the beginning of a fleet. The time is 
not far distant when the skies will be dotted with 
ships hurrying their cargoes of education experts 
to many destinations. 

Just as the radio is now bringing the best of 
music to the most remote corners of our land, soon 
airplanes will be carrying educational leaders to 
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the most remote places. Just as Damrosch and his to initiate new studies from time to t 
musi¢e are the regular diet of those at a great dis analyzing the data at hand. Orga 
tance from the recognized music centers, so the the personnel of the new bureau is bx 
vache and ; strative officers » public : 
teachers and administrative « ers in the publi rected by Professor May in order tl 


Lou 


schools are now to have the advantage of consulta : 
will be complete when the institute b 


tion with outstanding educators of America , ; : 
ready for occupancy next fall. 
Announcement is also made of thy 


On the flight Dean Withers and his associates 
ment of Professor Walter R. Miles. 


planned to visit Albany, Schenectady, Amster 
dam, Rome, Geneva, Geneseo, Dunkirk, Glovers- ford | niversity, as research associ 
ville and Jamestown chiatry and psychology at Yale | 
. ' : . ‘¢ rine ‘oy ile 9 I< 
City officials, educational leaders, members of Dr. Catherine Cox Miles, also 
the chambers of commerce and the service clubs University, has received a similar app 
Both have been assigned to 


are expected to gather at the various airports 
School, the School of Medicine ; 


along the line to greet the New York University 
edueators and help to plan schedules for the ex- ‘te ol Human Relations. Professor Mil 


tension course. help Professor Raymond Dodge in th 

zation of a psychological laboratory 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE INSTITUTE the psychiatric clinie and will dev: 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS AT YALE routine methods to be used in the psyel 

UNSVERSSEE examinations of patients in associati 

Dr. Mark A. May, professor of educational diagnosis and treatment in the clinic 

psychology at Yale University, has been ap- will be placed upon the relationships bet 

pointed director of the statistical bureau of psychiatry and psychology, which 

the Institute of Human Relations of Yale “aie es pee eae separate fields 

University and secretary of the institute’s ics DieatBiatn af Wee Wilatiens of 

executive committee. In the bureau will be the center of the Human Welfare Gr 

filed the statistical and research data perti-  ;,.1des a number of universitv units er 

nent to the activities of university divisions j;, the study of man as a seated — 

concerned with the study of man as a phys- physical being. The institute will have 

ical and a social organism. Such material as ine or stadent body of its own. 

census data, case histories from hospitals and beildine now being eotea modern 

other social agencies, and personnel statistics facilities will be provided for select 

of industrial organizations will be included, as_ por. of the affiliated schools and depart 

well as the facts obtained through the investi-  -ppe institute will stimulate coop ies 

gative projects carried on at the university. gation of man as a mental, physical and s 
Connected with the statistical bureau will be entity, and will promulgate among student 

a clearing house for current research activities, idea that all branches of pure a 

consisting of a file with the names of persons science are closely interrelated and hav: 

engaged in research projects together with a welfare as their ultimate aim. 

brief description of their undertakings and 

interests. The library in conjunction with the BEQUEST FOR THE LAW SCHOOL OF 

statistical bureau will contain books of refer- THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ence, statistical tables, published statistical AccorDING to press reports, virtuall) 

data, life insurance reports and all sorts of tire income of the $12,000,000 estate of W 

pamphlets containing statistical information. Wilson Cook, who died last week at his ! 
Through this bureau the institute will be Rye, N. Y., will pass to the University ol 

able to function as a center for the collection igan. The university, it is estimated, will 

and coordination of basic facts arising from between $400,000 and $500,000 ann 

the activities of affiliated interests. Professor Securities comprise the bulk of t! 

May’s bureau will also serve to promote co- which all but $600,000 is left in tr 


‘ 


operation in projects already under way and _ university’s law school, from which 4 





V 





Mi 





luated in 1882. The $600,000 is dis- 
| among several incidental bequests. 

to the university made during his life 
Mr. Cook’s total contributions to the in- 
n to about $20,000,000. Recently he 

*) 750,000 for the erection of a research 

ent and a new administration building. 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company and 

!. Creighton, of New York, are named as 

rs and trustees. Mr. Creighton, himself 

versity of Michigan graduate, is a trust 
r of the National City Bank. 

ill, it is said, was the result of long 

Mr. Cook’s relations with the univer- 

his profession. One of his major in 

lay in simplifying the processes of law, 

to make them more intelligible to the lay 

and to speed justice. In his belief these 

ild be gained most readily by legal re 

and the broadeasting of the results of 

h research. 

During the reeent conferences with represen 
of the university he expressed the wish 
creating the legal research department 
t endow the school with a law library on 

with those at Harvard and Columbia, con- 
ered the most modern in America and per- 
n the world. 


In the preamble to the portion of his will 


¢ with the bequest to the university Cook 


ving as I do that American institutions are 

re consequence than the wealth and power of 
ntry; and believing that the preservation 
velopment of these institutions have been, 

nd will continue to be under the leadership of 
gal profession; and believing that the char 
ter of the law schools determines the character 
egal profession, I wish to aid in enlarging 

pe and improving the standards of the law 

s by aiding the one from which I was gradu 

i, namely, the Law School of the University of 


gan. 


rhe income from his estate, according to Mr. 


k’s stipulations, may be utilized for the con- 
tion of a research building, construction of 
iditional dormitories, construction of an ad- 


y 


ustration and classroom building, to estab- 
sh and maintain various law school depart- 
ments, to pay salaries and establish fellowships, 


purehase books, to pay for the publication of 
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the results of research and to assist the Amer 
ican Law Institute in so far as its work is done 


at the University of Michigan. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

PLANS are announced for the establishment 
and endowment of the “Institute for Advanced 
Study.” The fundamental conception under 
lving the plans is set forth in a letter addressed 
by Mr. Louis Bamberger, formerly head of 
L. Bamberger and Company, of Newark, and 
his sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, wife of Mr. Bam 
berger’s late partner, to those who will be 
trustees of the institute for its first year. 

The Institute for Advanced Study will pro 
vide facilities with which men of learning may 
devote themselves to research and the training 
of advanced students for and beyond the de 
eree of doctor of philosophy or other pro 
fessional degrees of equal standing. 

This, therefore, will be exclusively a_post- 
craduate institution, the first of its kind to be 
established in the United States. Mr. Bam- 
berger and Mrs. Fuld propose to provide the 
institution with an initial endowment of $5, 
000,000, to which they expect to make further 
additions to an extent which they hope will 
provide adequately for the purposes of the 
institute. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, formerly secretary 
and director of the division of medical eduea- 
tion of the General Edueation Board, will 
serve as the first director of the institute. The 
trustees in addition to the founders and Dr. 
Flexner are: 


Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore C 
lege; Edgar S. Bamberger, Newark, N. J.; Dr 
Alexis Carrel, member of the Rockefeller Insti 
tute; Dr. Julius Friedenwald, Baltimore; John R. 
Hardin, Pitney, Hardin & Skinner, Newark; Hon 
orable Alanson B. Houghton, formerly United 
States Ambassador to Germany and later Great 
Britain; Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, Lieu 
tenant-Governor of New York; Samuel D. Leides 
dorf, S. D. Leidesdorf & Co., New York City; 
Herbert H. Maass, attorney-at-law, New York 
City; Dr. Florence R. Sabin, member of Rocke 
feller Institute; Percy S. Straus, R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York; Lewis H. Weed, dean of the med 


ical faculty of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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In the course of their letter to the trustees the 
founders write: 
While 


teaching of qualified advanced students, it is our 


the institution will devote itself to the 


desire that those who are assembled in the faculty 
staff of the the 


favorable opportunities for continuing research or 


or institution may enjoy most 
investigations in their particular field or specialty, 
and that the utmost liberty of action shall be af 
forded the said faculty or staff to that end. 

It is not part of our immediate plan to create a 
professional school, and we do not contemplate that 
the trustees will sanction the development of the 
that 


separate funds are assured which permit the under 


institution in or any other direction unless 


taking of additional responsibilities upon the high 
level at which the enterprise is started and con- 
sistently with the whole spirit of the undertaking. 

It will doubtless develop that most of the stu 
dents admitted to this institution for the purpose 


of obtaining a doctor’s degree will before enter 
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ing have received a 


equivalent thereof. 


The 


tion should, however, in the discretio: 


facilities 


tees and the staff, be open to any 

dent who may demonstrate his or he 

and fitness. 
Many of 


probably qualify themselves for profi 


those who enter the 


other institutions of learning, but th 


itself is established not merely to t 


or to produce holders of advanced deg 


primary purpose is the pursuit of ad\ 


ing and exploration in fields of pure 
high scholarship to the utmost deg 
facilities of the institution and the al 
faculty and students will permit. 

It is intended that the proposed 
‘<Tnstitute for Advanced St 


in grateful recognition of the opport 


known as 
we personally have enjoyed in this « 
be located in the State of New 


Jerse 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, professor of physies 
at Princeton University, was installed as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, the 


retiring president, who remains as chairman of 


ogy on June 5. 


the corporation, gave the introductory address, 
which was followed by Dr. Compton’s inaugural 
address. Other speakers were Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton University; Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Sir William Henry Bragg, director 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Dr. WaLTeR WiLuiAMs, dean of the school of 
journalism of the University of Missouri since 
its founding, has taken up his work as acting 
president of the university, of which he be- 
comes president at the end of the academic year. 


Dr. H. A. Brown, president of the State 
Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has 
been made president of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 

Proressor AppisON Hipparp, dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts at Northwestern University. 
He succeeds Dean Clarence 8. Yoakum, who on 
July 1 becomes vice-president of the University 
of Michigan. 


Dr. CLarENCcE H. THURBER, former 
the department of education at S 
versity and for six years assistant 
dent of Buffalo University, has bee: 
dean of the faculty of Colgate | 
director of the educational progran 
ber succeeds Dr. William H. Crawsl 
signed this year after serving as dea: 


two years. 


Dr. FRANK PIeRREPONT GRAVES, p! 


the University of the State of New )\ 


New 


ceived the honorary degree of doct 


commissioner of edueation for 
at the annual commencement of the 
of Missouri on June 4. Dr. Graves ' 
dean of the School of 


from 1904 to 1907. 


Edueation at 


Tue degree of doctor of music was « 


baccalaureate deg 


y 
I, 
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on Dr. Walter R. Spalding, of Harv: 


versity, at the recent commencement ot 


berg College. 


Af 


ii 
) 


At the recent commencement of Rutg: 


versity the honorary degree of doctor 0! 
Sar 


science was conferred on Miss 
Askew, librarian and organizer ot 


Jersey Publie Library Commission. 


y 


THE University of Pennsylvania will 





LISS 
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meneement on June 18 the doctorate of 


on Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of 
College, and a doctorate of musie on 

es F. Cooke, president of the Presser 
tion. 


insignia of a knight of the first class 
National Order of St. Olaf has been 
rred on Dr. Augustus Trowbridge, dean 
he graduate school of Princeton University, 
; Majesty Haakon VII, King of Norway, 
enition of his work in assisting the Nor- 
covernment. 

recognition of his life-long interest in 
Me- 
iy, professor of applied Christianity at Ohio 


legiate athleties, Dr. Benjamin L. 


Weslevan University for the last twenty-five 
was given a gold watch and an easy chair 
pel exercises on May 28 by alumni who 
onee members of the university’s athletic 

s. Dr. MeElroy will retire at the close of 
esent school year, having passed the age 


1 of A proposaL is being made for a permanent 

e Un memorial to Professor T. F. Tout in “recog- 
pres ition of his services to the University of Man- 
winted chester and to the 
ng.” The organizers state that of the 


whole world of historical 


which Professor Tout 
sociated, two especially may look to him 
ir founder. These are the Manchester 
Se of 4istorical Research and the Man- 
chester University Press. A scheme in which 
the two were associated would be peculiarly 


- suitable as a memorial. They therefore pro- 
sy . pose to raise a fund to be ealled the Tout 
a Memorial Publieation Fund to assist the pub- 
oillen ication of learned historical works by the Man- 
Sas chester University Press. 
Tue retirement of Dr. William H. Crawshaw 
- as professor of general literature at Colgate 
eon University, where he has been dean of the 
W; : faculty for thirty-two years and a professor 


Dr. 


Crawshaw beeomes professor emeritus of gen- 
ers U1 era 


lor forty-three years, has been announced. 


literature. 


¥ | Dr. Heten THompson Woo.ey, professor 
. in ot education and director of the Child Develop- 
re New 


ment Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has resigned from both offices, to 
take effeet on September 1. 
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Dr. L. 
College, Oxford, and Dr. Henry Gow, vice-prin- 


P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 


cipal, have tendered their resignations to take 
effect in June next year, by which time both will 
have reached the age of seventy years. Dr. 
Jacks will be succeeded as principal by the Rev- 
erend J. H. Weatherall, at present minister of 
Essex Church, Kensington. It is probable that 
the offices of vice-principal and warden, both of 
which were held by Dr. Gow, will not be con- 
C. Flower will 


be appointed bursar and senior tutor. 


tinued, but that the Reverend J. 


At Northwestern University Dr. Milton G. 
Geil has been appointed assistant professor of 
religious education; Henry J. Otto, assistant 
professor of education, and Dr. Grace E. Man- 
son, associate professor of psychology and as- 
sistant Franklin 


Fearing has been promoted to an associate pro- 


director of personnel. Dr. 


fessorship in psychology. 


Proressor CoLtston E. WarNE and Instructor 
Wellison Chalmers, of the department of eco 
nomics of the University of Pittsburgh, have 
resigned from the faculty. Mr. Chalmers will 
lecture on economics in the summer school of 
the University of Wisconsin and Professor 
Warne will join the faculty of Amherst College 
in the autumn. The daily papers report that 
Professor Howard Kidd, of the department of 
economies, has received a “leave of absence.” 
He has been known as a liberal and was one of 
the supporters of Mr. Chalmers when the latter 
was reinstated after being dropped from the 
faeulty in April. 

Dr. Davip H. Stevens, professor of English 
and associate dean of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed director 
of college education of the General Education 
Board, New York City, where he has been tem- 
porarily in charge of the work for the last six 
months. 


Proressor WILLIAM Martin Proctor, of 
Stanford University, has been appointed head 
specialist in school organization to have charge 
of the California project in the national survey 
Mr. A. A. Mayo, of 


Sequoia Union 


of secondary education. 
the research department of 
High School, Redwood City, has been chosen 
field worker to assist in the intensive study of 


two or three California counties. The relation 
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of school district organization to the vertical 
articulation of the various educational units— 
elementary, junior-high, senior-high and junior- 
college—will be the problem which the survey 


will attempt to solve. 


Dr. Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of 
the schools of Ithaca, New York, will become 
associated with the editorial staff of the Journal 
of Education. Beginning with the issue of 
September 1, he will edit a new department 


entitled ‘Superintendology.” 


Dr. TRENTWELL M. Wuire, assistant pro- 
fessor of English and director of educational 
research at Northeastern University, has ac- 
cepted a position as an assistant editor with 


D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


James N. PrinGue, of Concord, deputy com 
missioner, has been appointed commissioner of 
the New Hampshire State Department of Edu- 
eation. He will sueceed CommisSioner Ernest 
W. Butterfield, who resigned recently to as- 
sume the Connecticut commissionership. The 
new commissioner will take over the duties of 
his predecessor formally on September 1, but 
actually will conduct affairs of the state de- 
partment after this month. Commissioner But- 
terfield will enjoy a vacation during July and 


August before technically relinquishing his 


post. Commissioner-elect Pringle has served 


as a deputy for twelve years. -He was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1897, and immediately 
thereafter entered the teaching profession. He 
has been principal of schools in Hillsboro and 
Sharon, Massachusetts. For a decade he was 
superintendent of the Sharon public schools 
and held a similar position in East Jaffrey 


prior to joining the state department. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the follow- 
ing were reelected: Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president; Andrew J. Montague, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary; 
Frederic A. Delano, treasurer; Charles S. 
Hamlin, assistant treasurer. Elihu Root re- 
signed from the executive committee but re 
mains as a trustee of the endowment; his place 
will be taken by James R. Sheffield, former am- 
bassador to Mexico. Mr. Hamlin, who is a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, was 


elected to fill the place of James R. § 
the finance committee of which the ot 
bers are Robert A. Franks and Fre 


Delano. 


Proressor Epwin W. KemMert 
ton University, and a group of assi 
arrive at Bogota in September to reorg 
fiseal affairs of Colombia. Professor Ke: 
will remain for a month and his a 


four months. 


Miss MruprReD SHERMAN, dean 
Knox College for the last four vears 
signed her position and will go this 
Radcliffe College, where she will b¢ 
Le Baron Russell Briggs Hall, at th 


studying for her master’s degree in fine 


Dr. Peter SAnpiForD, profe 
tional psychology at the University 
will join the faculty of the Univer 
fornia Summer Session, offering two 
the department of education—on 
graduate course entitled “Introductio: 
cational Psychology,” and the other a 
course on advanced educational psych: 


Mr. Haroip SamveEt, the English p 
accepted an invitation to conduct a e! 
study of Bach in the Yale School of M 


September and October. 


Dr. H. ALEXANDER SmirH, of the dep 
of polities of Prineeton University, |} 
for Europe as an official representati 
university at the dedication of the n 
ings of the University of Brussels 
versity will confer an honorary degre 
Smith. 

Proressor LEON J. RICHARDSON, 
the extension division of the Unive 
California, sailed on May 31 for a ys 
and study in Europe. 

THomas D. Ginn, instructor i 
tional department of the Boston publi 
has been elected president of the New 
Voeational Guidanee Association. 

Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, pres 
the University of the State of New York 
state commissioner of education, and | 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered addresses 
of the day, June 9, which marked the sixtiet 









is niversary of the granting of a charter to 
Syracuse University by the Legislature of the 
Ssate of New York in 1870. 


loun CAMPBELL MERRIAM, president of 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, D. C., 
ered the commencement address at New 


University on June 11. 


tS Lor Cole Library, in memory of the late Pro- 
Alfred Dodge Cole, in the Mendenhall 

| tory of the Ohio State University, was 

as ri ened for the use of students and faculty 
spring quarter. The library will be 

rted by a fund of $50,000, which is being 

ected by engineers and other alumni who are 

larly interested in physics. More than 


2) 000 has already been pledged. 


Dr. W. S. FranKuin, who retired last year 


from the professorship of physics and electrical 

ering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
ander lechnology, was killed in an automobile acei 
Edu nt on June 6. Dr. Franklin was driving north 
Aduai Florida, where he had served during the 


ter as visiting professor at Rollins College. 


ixty-seven years oid. 


CHAIRMAN FranK A. Goopwin, of the 
Finance Commission of Boston, has announced 
election of William D. Parkinson, formerly 
rtmer principal of the State Normal School, Fitch- 
sailed burg, of Benton Whidden, of Brookline, mem- 
of th ber of the legislature who is versed in real 
build estate, and of Matthew Sullivan, of Canton, an 
e ul rehitect, as a group of investigators to study 
on Dr the administration of the Boston publie schools, 
the object of determining if it is possible 


to reduce school costs substantially without ad- 
ersely affecting the standing of the schools. 
ai The investigators will not be restricted in the 
pe of their inquiry. They will not only in- 
vestigate the construction and equipment of 
schoolhouses, a matter which has been vigor- 
eritieized by the Finance Commission, but 

they will consider the organization of the school 


partment, appraise the efficiency of the vari- 

t of is subdivisions, look into the curricula of the 
rk and schools and recommend to the Finance Com- 
| Gov mission any changes regarded as essential. On 
dresses ‘earning of the appointment of the investigating 
sixtieth board the chairman of the school committee, 


Joseph J. Hurley, and the superintendent of 
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schools, Jeremiah E. Burke, promised full co 


operation. 


Tue Ohio State University will hold an Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio from June 23 to 
July 3 on the campus. The possibilities of 
radio in education will be considered by the 
institute. A staff of internationally known ex- 
perts will lead the discussions. A special li 
brary on radio education is being gathered. 
The institute is the first of its kind and is spon 
sored by the Ohio State Department of Eduea 
tion and the Payne Fund of New York City. 
It is for educators as well as for broadeasters. 
There are no fees. 

A CAMPAIGN to provide a $3,000,000 medical 
eenter for Negroes has been initiated by the 
Provident Hospital and Training School, Chi 
cago, in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago. The plan is to provide a modern 
training school for Negro medical students and 


a modern hospital for Negroes. 


A GRANT of $450,000 has been made by the 
General Education Board to provide an ade 
quate library for Atlanta University and affili 


ated colleges. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIversiTy will re 
ceive more than $500,000 for the promotion of 
athletics under the will of Richard E. Pairo, a 
Washington lawyer and an alumnus of the uni 


versity, who died on May 21. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has offered to 
pay the expenses of a commission to study li 
brary buildings and management in Europe and 
America in connection with the proposed new 
library building of the University of Cam 
bridge. 

In a letter to the mayor of New York City 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has offered as a 
gift to the city for use as a public park a tract 
of land on Washington Heights valued at $7, 
000,000. He also offered to earry out at his 
own expense the development of the landscape 
features of the proposed park. The cost of the 
development will be about $2,000,000. The land 
offered by Mr. Rockefeller covers fifty-six acres, 
including the former Billings estate, purchased 
by him in 1917, the high plateau to the north 
of it overlooking Dyckman Street, and the val- 
ley between. Mr. Rockefeller reserved from 
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the plateau area, however, a four-acre site 
which he has simultaneously presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for a new mu- 
which he will build at a cost of 


seum building, 


from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

will house the Metropolitan’s co 
Gothie treasures now in the Cloiste 
Street and Fort Washington Aven 


DISCUSSION 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


In a recent article in ScHoot AND SOCIETY 
by Professor Arthur I. Gates, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, entitled “Contribu- 
tions of Psychological Research to Education,” 
the point is made that “psychology has in sub- 
stantial measure . . . influenced education 
by introducing the scientifie method as the main 
means of study.” 

This statement, without further specification, 
is open to question. Two questions immediately 
come to mind. The first of these is: Study by 
whom? Shall we accept the statement that the 
scientific method is now the main means of study 
by the pupils themselves? This does not seem 
possible. Where outside of a few special 
schools has the old method of ineuleation and 
indoctrination been, even in the main, aban- 
doned? It may be both impossible and unwise 
to abandon the transmission by inculeation and 
indoctrination of the mores and traditions of 
the group and of a given social order, but to 
say that in the main it has been so abandoned 
seems to fly in the face of easily observable 
faets. Only in the natural sciences and in some 
vocational subjects, such as manual training, 
domestie science, domestic economy, ete., is 
scientific method much used and even there only 
in the better schools is it the main means of 
study in such subjects. The authority of the 
text-book and the instructor more often domi- 
nates the procedure, and the genuinely scientific 
method is conspicuous only by its frequent 
absence. In other subjects such as literature, 
history and civies, to say nothing of singing, 


plays, publie speaking, ete., the mores and tra- 
ditions are inculeated with great zeal and great 
institutional and administrative pressure. 

I have in mind particularly the inculeation 


of nationalism as contrasted to the cosmopoli- 
tanism, humanitarianism and world integration 
which a more scientific procedure would surely 
reveal as a significant and necessary feature of 


the objective whole. Are not pub 
pupils in probably every country in 
subjected to rigid indoctrination in « 
and aggressive nationalism? Ons 
psychology and scientific pedagogy d 
here as well as elsewhere. And if it 
has so little been accomplished? Is 
this aspect of the matter is so full 
Professor Gates mentions “the 
which psychology has had in induei 
to place its faith in scientific study, : 
in crudely controlled experience, 
and speculation, or in mere aut} 
addition to repeating the question, 
whom, the writer of this querulous « 
would like to question the meaning « 
education in such a context. If 
is general, the statement is una 
inexact and therefore unscientific. It 
is used in a professional sense as 
activity of students of education sor 
and ambiguity results, and in addit 
man educator must protest against 
manism implied in such use of the w 
One is willing to admit that relat 
class scientific methodology on th: 
researchers has arrived at better met 
struction in arithmetic, spelling, readi: 
ing and other subjects. But a s 
derived method and the use in that 
scientific procedure are something quit: 
as well as very different. It may b 
some cases and with some teachers 
coincide, but that they do in general 
impossible to agree. The study of the 
too little along the lines of the scientific met! 
ology. Inculeation, indoctrination an: 
ity are yet to be routed. They may be 
quished in time, but at present the lay edu 
feels that the professional students of ed 
have merely put a new roof on an old struct 
and have as yet done little in the renovatior 
the rest of the building so badly in need 
attention. 


Study by whom? One suspects that Protesso 


. 
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like most workers specializing along the 


means not publie school 


nes, really 
s, but protessors ol psychology, protlessors 
ers colleges, schools of education, nor- 
,ools, and students in such schools taking 
ses in professional study of the field of edu- 
to whom, of course, should be added 
yrogressive superintendents, principals, 
isors and teachers in the school systems 
country. The scientific method is cer- 
ers { being used direetly or indirectly by some 
these to determine what is good adminis- 

what is good eurriculum making, what 

But that after- 


the seientifie method is followed by them 


edueational psychology. 


il teaching and used by their students 
al studying ean hardly be maintained. 
common observation of others that even 
rs of edueation in universities and 
rs colleges frequently use a most unscien 
ethod of 


stently their own theory. 


instruction and violate most 
s leads to the second question, closely 
Study of what? 


ly not study of everything by all pupils. 


indeed, to the first. 


As suggested there may be considerable scien- 

method of study of the natural sciences and 
But that the scien- 
ethod is used in literature and the social 


voeational subjects. 


sinar 


sciences, or social studies as they are sometimes 
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called, is not greatly evident save in a few choice 
schools. The patent and lamentable lack of such 
an approach to study in these has furnished the 
theme for more than one publication. It will 
suffice merely to mention James Harvey Robin- 
son’s “The Mind in the Making.” 
the wide-spread circulation of this book, Dr. 


light of 


In spite of 


Robinson reminds one, in the actual 
results, of a voice erying in the wilderness, with 
all too little assistance in his crusade from the 
professional educators and the professionally 
educated. 

Study of what? 


merely study of educational administration, of 


Why almost beyond doubt, 


curriculum making, of educational psychology 
and of special methods of teaching various sub 
jects. In other words, what we have attained 
so far is scientific study of the educational sys 
tem but not the scientific method of study within 
the system of education at large. 


But possibly, and even probably, I am doing 


some injustice in giving the language of Pro 
fessor Gates general signification when he meant 
only professional work in education. If so, the 


moral, if there be one, is that the trouble of 
others might be avoided if the term education, 
spelled as usual with small letters, were less 
freely used in a specialized professional sense. 
ALFRED P. JAMES 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


my SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ALUMNI COLLEGE AT 
LAFAYETTE 

\s this issue of ScHooL AND SOCIETY goes to 
press, the second season of alumni colleges in 
\merica is being ushered in. Started last June 
Latayette College, the plan will be tried by 
er colleges this year for the week follow- 
ing commencement. In a recent report of the 


\merican Library Association briefly outlining 


-" the progress of alumni education, this new ven- 

ture in higher education is mentioned as fol- 
. 7 ws: “Alumni College—Lafayette in 1929 and 
ances again in 1930. Michigan for 1930; Columbia at 
— St. Stephen’s in 1930; also Iowa State, Wes- 
a leyan and Berea. More will probably be seen 
mae in 1931.” Telegraphic as this passage is, it 
eed 


nevertheless shows the present trend of alumni 


education, and is a significant indication of the 
growth of the alumni college idea. In view of 
the wide-spread interest in the project, it might 
be well to review briefly at this time the main 
aspects of the Lafayette experiment, since other 
institutions are following the same general lines. 

The Alumni College at Lafayette was founded 
on the theory that the college is not fulfilling its 
true function unless it at least offers the op- 
portunity to its alumni of coming back to the 
campus at stated times to drink again from the 
fountain of learning and of youth, and to re 
ceive a little intellectual stimulation with which 
to offset some of the stress of our modern world. 
As President William Mather Lewis has said, 
the “camel theory” of education, whereby col- 
leges expect their students to drink deeply in 
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their undergraduate days, and then not to need their afternoons free for any form 
refreshment again the rest of their lives, is com- tion. It is felt that this manner of 
pletely fallacious. The college must offer a “re- much to create that academic atmo 


charging service” to its alumni whose batteries good fellowship which is so valuabl 


have run down. It must at least give them the undergraduate life. The alumni wil! 
chance to become once more familiar with all truth, become students for a we 
“books and things,” and with “the best that has have an advantage over their younger 
been thought and said in the world.” It is this _ parts in being able to mingle with th 
which the Alumni College has tried to do, and, at meals and to engage with them in r 
from the response accorded it, has done. discussions after the lectures. For 
Perhaps a more vivid comprehension of just completing the picture, it should be a 
what is involved can be gained from the an-_ the cost to the alumnus for this week 
nouncement of courses for the second session, recreation and renewing of friendshi; 
convening at Easton on June 9. Nine heads of $25. This includes tuition, room, 
departments (as against seven last year) will recreation. 
give the lectures, as follows: What can reasonably be expected 


result of this new trend in 


‘*The Problem of Industrial Unemployment, . , > : 
—s alumni college idea of adult edueat 


by Dean Donald B. Prentice. : fad + that 
. > om ee SIMPLy a ad, or nas 1 la Within 

‘*Recent Political Tendencies, by Professor PN 
Miller D. Steever. 


‘‘The Comic Spirit in English Drama,’’ by 


will warrant its continuation? Those 
at Lafayette College are firmly convir 
Professor James W. Tupper. it is not just a new style, but a complet: 

‘¢Economics,’’ by Professor Ezra Bowen. wardrobe in the field of adult educat 

‘*The Gospels and Their Problems,’’ by Chap results observable so far are, in the 
lain Charles W. Harris. an exhilaration, both mental and p 

‘*Psychology (Intelligence, Children, Mental those alumni who have participated. 
Hygiene, Religion and Psychoanalysis),’’ by plete change, the pleasant surround 
Professor Herbert W. Rogers. 

‘*The Influence of Biology on Modern Thought 
and Practice,’’ by Professor Beverly W. Kunkel. 

‘*Our Changing Earth,’’ by Professor Freeman 
Ward. 

‘*Electrical Engineering,’’ by Professor Mor- 


congenial company, all combine to 
thing of a metamorphosis. In the se 
there is a large practical gain in simp 
an increased knowledge of what is goil 
the world outside of one’s own field. 
land King. divisions of the world’s work in th« 
manifestations are reviewed in a 

There will also be a special football course and the alumni are able to obtain 
under the direction of G. Herbert MeCracken, spective, a new realization of the enti 
head coach. It is designed to be of assistance world and of their own places in 
to secondary school teachers engaged in football third place, there is procured some ol 
coaching. is most necessary in this age, the wher 

A feature of this year’s program at Lafayette make profitable use of leisure time. 
will be a series of special lectures by guest pro tances with books and the library ar 
fessors, among whom will be John C. Merriam, and the result has been a better order 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- than formerly. The strain and pressur 
ington; Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, business world is to some extent 
and Frederic William Wile, the Washington anced. Finally, the benefit to the colle 
journalist. This added attraction has been to its morale, its purpose, can not be n 


; 


made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Too often have those who wail against 

Corporation. alumni and the general problem which they 
As was the case last June, the students will ate failed to realize that in most cases 

again live in one of the dormitories, will eat leges have offered them nothing but 


their meals at the Faculty Club and will have 
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ne the ease, the college as well as the 
as suffered. With alumni colleges com- 
to being, however, a new interest in the 
, more intelligent and appreciative in- 
It will 


nterest which will weld the alumni body 


| grow up among the alumni. 
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football 
the 


closely together than can 


more any 


rame, an interest which will redound to 


eredit of the college along the lines for which, 
after all, colleges have their being. 
Tuos. W. Pomeroy, Jr. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEG! 


QUOTATIONS 


A UNIVERSITY FOR ADVANCED WORK 

not simply a new university that Mr. 
Mrs. 
re establishing in what is to be known as 
tute for Advanced Study. It 


Bamberger and his sister, Felix 
is noth- 
an a new kind of university—a new 
For it is to be 
As such 


the training of advanced 


this country at least. 

a post-graduate institution. 

have two aims: 
and the promotion of research. 

re so greatly accustomed to looking upon 

lergraduate as the indispensable and 

teristic element in a university that it re- 

‘es a deliberate mental readjustment to im- 

an institution of higher learning which 

distinguished in a negative way by his 

No undergraduates mean no fresh- 

omore clashes, no intercollegiate foot- 

What, then, in 


ne of all that’s mysterious, the man in 


mes, no Junior “proms.” 
reet may feel like asking, is the new uni- 
for? When told that it is a place for 
he will hardly be able to get over the 
of the idea. 
university professors have lamented 
of undergraduate proximity and aec- 
pon the advanced work of the institution 
pon their own opportunity for research. 
d means have compelled the trustees to 


task 


The same lim 


a professor at a double partly 
zraduate, partly graduate. 
has forced him to spend so many hours 

he classroom that he can give only the tag 


There 
been sufficient interest in highly ad- 


his time and strength to research. 


+ 


work or in researeh to bring about a 


e improvement in this condition. 


e new institute is intended to create the 
situation which has hitherto been lacking 
s country. It is meant to be a community 


scholars, 


some younger than others, but all 


working to advance the bounds of knowledge 

They will be free of the distractions which exist 

at other universities—what the letter of invita 

tion to the proposed trustees happily terms “the 

charms and the diversions inseparable from an 
the 


teaching of undergraduates.” 


interest ol which 1 
And, as the lett 


WOrk 


institution major 


goes on to say, quality of rather than 
number of students is to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of the enrolment. 
The secret of success in this lofty endeavor is 
a capable faculty. That this fundamental prin- 
ciple is understood by those who are creating 
the Institute for Advanced Study is indicated 
by their “hope that the staff of the institution 
will consist exclusively of men and women otf 
the highest standing in their respective fields ot 
learning, attracted to this institution through it 
appeal as an opportunity tor the serious pul 
suit of advanced study and because of the de- 
tachment it is hoped to secure from outside dis- 


tractions.” To such persons the institute will 


make a strong appeal because of the expressed 
those who are as 


desire of its founders “that 


sembled in the faculty or staff of the institution 
may enjoy the most favorable opportunities for 
eontinuing research or investigation 

particular field or specialty, and that 
shall be a 


faculty or staff to that end.” 


most liberty of action fforded the 


This same understanding of the supreme im- 
portance of a capable faculty is shown in the 
statement that no large amount of money will 
be spent initially upon permanent equipment or 


What is 


. ’ 
ot outstanding 


elaborate buildings. required and 


aimed at is a group scholar 
Without them the effort and the money would 
With them, the institute 


should soon become one of 


be worse than wasted. 
the world’s greatest 


institutions of learning —New York E 


Post. 


ening 
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REPORTS 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


THERE is great need throughout the United 
States for new school buildings. In many com- 
munities, particularly in the eastern part of the 
country, unsafe and insanitary buildings con- 
structed from fifty to a hundred years ago are 
still in use. Many of these buildings present a 
fire hazard which no community can afford to 
accept. In most of them day-lighting is in- 
adequate and artificial lighting has not been 
well installed. In many of these buildings san- 
itary arrangements are unsatisfactory, floors 
and walls are unclean, toilet facilities are in- 
adequate and improperly placed in dark base- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, parents are not sufficiently 
familiar with the schoolhouses in which their 
children are taught. If they knew of the lack 
of facilities and of the handicaps imposed by 
virtue of outworn and outgrown school build- 
ings, they would insist upon the community’s 
making investments in new buildings and equip- 
ment. 

It is of the utmost importance that the money 
made available for rehabilitating the school 
plant and for extending it to eare for the in- 
creased school population be spent under care- 


ful supervision. Unfortunately, boards of edu- 


cation are not always well advised with respect 
to the accommodations which should be provided 
in order to care for a modern educational pro- 
gram. Most communities need, in addition to 
the services of a competent architect, the ad- 
vice which can be given by one who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the program of studies 
to be taught and with the types of spaces and of 
equipment which must be installed in order to 
house adequately the educational program to be 
developed. The need for this advisory service 
is apparent in the case of elementary schools, 
and is even more certainly needed in the plan- 
ning of junior and senior high schools. It has 
been found possible in some cases to save tens 
of thousands of dollars by care in planning, 
and in every case the adaptation of the plant 
to school needs can be guaranteed only upon 
the basis of expert educational advice being 
provided for the architect. 


The more progressive cities thro 
United States are planning their scho 
programs with as great care as is g 
development of a system of parks 
vards or the provision of water suppl) 
been found possible to estimate with ; 
gree of accuracy the number and siz 
ings to be constructed in order to ac 
the school population for a period of 
to fifteen years. In like manner, thx 
of shifts and trends in population hav 
competent inquirers to recommend thi 
of buildings with reference to the res 
pupils to be accommodated. 

One of the most important elemer 
development of a school building pl 
the location of the sites upon which 
ings should be constructed. A moder 
tional program calls for play and re 
outside of the building just as certai: 
classrooms, shops, laboratories and 
within the building itself. Many cor 
have accepted standards which requir 
of land for an elementary school 
eight to twelve acres for a junior hi 
site and from fifteen to twenty or n 
for a senior high school site. Even 
ber of our older cities it has been 
sible to provide these adequate sites, « 
the business sections. 

We shall probably spend close to 
billion dollars on new school buildin 
the current year. Superintendents of 
architects and school-board members s! 
quaint themselves with modern stan: 
requirements. The bibliography prep 
Professor Engelhardt which is submitt 
with will be found invaluable to the st 
this field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY PREPARED BY N. L. EN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS CO 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ALT, Harotp L. Mechanical equipment 
buildings. Bruce Publishing Co., M 
Wis., 1916. 108 p. 


Deals with the installation of h« 


ventilating, water, power and 
equipment in school buildings. 
illustrated, readable volume w! 
though not a recent publication, 
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be replaced with a better book in its 
| 

school and university: Volume I, 1928- 
83 pp. Volume II, 1929-1930, 463 pp. 
American School 
Fourth 


III, 1930-31, 571 pp. 
ing Corporation, 443 


od 
rk City. 


Avenue, 


hese three yearbooks are to be found 
ptions of school buildings constructed 
ng the periods of their issue. Illustra 
s and floor plans appear in large num 
The 
handbooks on 


volumes constitute comprehen 


recent school building 
ng and equipment. 


‘ 


WitttAM C. High school buildings, Vol 


Il. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
919. 320 pp. 
WILLIAM GEORGE. 


Il. Bruee Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


Grade school buildings, 


1925. 400 pp. 

ese two volumes consist of articles and 
strations which appeared originally in 
They 


esent the work of some of the outstand- 


American School Board Journal. 


ng school architects in the United States 
contribute many valuable suggestions 
ting to school building planning and 
nstruction. Excellently illustrated. 
Joun J., and others. School architec 
principles and practices. Macmillan Co., 
York City, 1921. 724 pp. 
Mr. Donovan and his collaborators in a com 
rehensive treatise have clearly indicated 
rable architectural practices in modern 
Building planning, 


departmental 


erection. con- 


school 
ruction costs, equipment, 
heating and ventilation and electrical in 
ations are a few of the topics that 
This 
ime is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of all buildings, 
types of 
and with suggestive floor plans. 
AR, FLETCHER B. 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924. 
pp. 
\ discussion of the requirements of school 
buildings from the educator’s point of 
A major part of the excellence of 
his volume is due to the collection of pic- 
ires of school buildings erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
L. Levanp. The location of city school 
(Harvard Bulletin in Education No. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
ss., 1929. 130 pp. 


rovide a wide fund of information. 
types of various 


rooms, laboratories and offices 


American schoolhouses. 


view. 


; 
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A well-organized monograph which has 


drawn from current school building sur 
veys much pertinent information and tech- 
solution of school 


This 


school 


niques necessary to the 


planning problems. volume offers 


sound criteria for planning 


in the selection of desirable school sites. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. School 


building programs in 


American cities. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928, 
560 pp. 

This volume presents a cross-section study 
of school building conditions in the United 
States—North, South, East and West. It 
illustrates clearly by definite reference to 
specific cases and places how school build 

The 
variety of situations presented enables a 


meth 


ing programs have been developed 
superintendent to adapt the specifi 
ods of study to his own loeal conditions. 
Plan 


Sureau of 


ENGELHARDT, N. L., and ENGELHARDT, FRED. 


ning school building programs. 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1930. 559 pp. 

A complete and authoritative treatise on 
this important phase of educational ad 
The techniques of planning 


Special at 


ministration. 
are presented and evaluated. 
tention has been given to building and site 
eosts, architectural and construction ser 
vices, site selection and building planning. 
Nation-wide experience in the study of 
school plants forms the basis for this volume. 
Some administrative problems 
Pub 


Univer 


Forp, WILLARD 8. 
of the high-school cafeteria. Bureau of 
lieations, Teachers College, Columbia 
sity, 1926. 191 pp. 
This study 
cafeterias and sets up standards for deter- 


suggests layouts for school 


mining room sizes and relations. 


Hausey, H. R. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 


space 
Borrowing money for the public 
schools. 
lege, Columbia University, 1929. 127 pp. 
A very timely and scholarly study in the 
field of public school borrowing with spe 
cial reference to capital outlay. 
High school buildings and grounds. A report of 
the commission on the reorganization of sec 
ondary education, appointed by the National 
Education Association. U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1922, No. 23. 49 pp. 
This bulletin treats briefly and clearly cer- 
tain school building requirements, such as 
maximum safety, adequate lighting, good 
ventilation, practical economy and architec- 
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y, which are common all those who are responsible 
schools. A section of this treatise deals tenance of school building 
with the building problems of the small high level. It gives standar 
high school. suring the efficiency of operat 

Loomis, ArtTHUR K. School equipment costs: a crete help which will facilitate 
method of estimating. Bureau of Publica janitor-engineers and other e1 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, a school plant. 

1926 59 pp. SMITH, Harvey A. Economy in pub 


The author in this study has given an exact insurance. Bureau of Publicatior 


method of estimating equipment costs. It College, Columbia University, 1930 

is based upon the actual cost of particular A most comprehensive and tl 

pieces of equipment. His index makes it study which shows school ad 
possible to figure the cost of the furniture how to insure school buildings 
and equipment that are considered neces- plan school buildings 

sary upon the basis of prices now available. costs are low. 

By using his technique and by knowing the SmitrnH, HENRY LESTER, and CHAM! 

prices of a limited number of items in the Martin. A bibliography of scho 

schedule for any particular year, it is pos grounds and equipment. Bulletin of t 

sible to make an accurate estimate of the of Education, Indiana University, B 

cost involved in furnishing and equipping Ind. Vol. LV, No. 3, January, 1928 
any school. This selected annotated bibliog: 

MoEHLMAN, ArTHUR B. Public school plant pro indexed and classified and m 
gram. Rand McNally and Co., New York City, than any similar bibliography | 
1929, 405 pp. to this time. It is a valuabk 

This text presents authoritatively the prin- persons interested in problems 
ciples underlying the organization and ad plant selection, design, constru 
ministration of school plant programs. A agement. 

practical technique for appraising the pres- STRAYER, GreorGE D., and ENGELHAR 
ent plant and determining the needs of the School building problems. Bureau 
ultimate plant in a given school situation cations, Teachers College, Columbia | 
is also presented. 1927. 500 pp. 

National Education Association. Frank I. Cooper, This book brings together a « 
chairman. Standardization of schoolhouses: the school building problems wl! 
planning and construction. Proceedings of the intendents of schools are required 
National Education Association, Department of The topics covered include 
Superintendence, 1918. studies, the location of schoo 

An investigation into schoolhouse construc the selection of architects, ad 
tion showing the need for more satisfactory and specifications, school bu 
and uniform standards. tracts, the planning of new hig 

New York (State) Commission on Ventilation. mentary schools, equipment p 
Report. E. P. Dutton Co., New York City, financing new buildings and eq 
1923. STRAYER, GEORGE D., and ENGELHAR 

A comprehensive analysis and discussion of Standards and score card for element 
the problems involved in schoolroom venti- buildings. Bureau of Publications, 
lation with conclusions as to the ideal College, Columbia University, 192 
method of window ventilation with ample The authors have set up her 
direct radiation, window deflections and which should be considered in th 
adequate gravity exhausts. and construction of elementary s 

Reeves, C. E., and Ganpers, H. 8S. School build- ings. 
ing management. Bureau of Publications, STRAYER, GEorGE D., and ENGELHAR 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Standards for high-school building 
395 pp. of Publications, Teachers Colle 

This is the first comprehensive book which University, 1924. 95 pp. 

has yet become available which covers the Gives score card for buildings 
eare and operation of school buildings. It of construction, methods of eva! 
is a manual and book of reference for an explanation of use of score « 
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Minor W. school 


Public 


Publications, 


plumbing 


Bureau of Teachers 


Columbia 
treats the 


ts of school plumbing from the 


University, 1928. 128 pp. 


book sanitary and prac 


. . 
of the superintendent of s 
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and 
plumbing equip: 
selection and 


ment in a moder 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CHARACTER EDUCATION DISCUSSION 
CONFERENCE 


the dedication of the 


Edueation building at New York Uni- 


time of new 
the elementary education department 


red a Character Edueation Discussion 


Some sixty of America’s out- 
r educators interested in the problems of 
education and elementary education 

a period of three hours to consider to 
ie present status and major problems of 
er education. The program was centered 
| five major problems, each under the gen- 
tion of a discussion leader. As a basis 

e discussion over fifty controversial issues 
d of character education were compiled 

ed as points of departure by those par- 
Edwin D. Starbuck, director of the In- 
Character Research of the University 

, in his introductory remarks as general 
pointed to the fact that 
ave just 


we human 
lately discovered ourselves. 
nerations we have been interested in eare- 
| seientifie study of stars and rocks, plants 
als, and have grown wise about them. 
recent years have we realized that the 


teresting thing to study is man himself. 


ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER 


Henry Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn 
for Ethieal Culture, directed the dis- 
on on elements of character around four 
uestions. The first pertained to emo- 

| determinants with its certain fundamental 


n the matter of right and wrong doing. 


Professor H. H. Horne, of New York Univer- 


n treating this question and the related 


m of religious education, pointed out that 


responses are largely determined by our 


' Those interested in receiving a copy of the con- 
versial issues may send request to Dr. F. C. 


Sorgeson, New York University. 


and our 


loves and our hates, our admirations 
disgusts, our interests and our sentiments, and 
that these factors loom large in character forma- 
tion. 

Professors Rugg and Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, took up the question of how far we 
want youngsters to become morality conscious. 

a 
sort of “climate of opinion” built up around the 
child but felt that no particular age could be set 
at which time children became morality con- 
scious. Dr. Kilpatrick, on the other hand, sug 
gested three rather definite degrees of progress 
the child life. 


These three stages or degrees in development 


in the moral development of 


which gradually merge into each other are, first, 
that of unconscious conformity through habit 
to some rules which some one else has initiated or 
formulated ; second, the consideration and weigh- 
ing ot the consequences through the rradual 


formation of habits in terms of the more or 
less conscious elements in situations, and third, 
a stage in which there is criticism of what one 
has already been doing. Kilpatrick feels that 
the question of morality consciousness applies 
primarily to the third stage and that it prob- 
ably comes later in life than many people as 
sume—perhaps not until toward the close of the 
secondary school. Dr. Neumann, the leader of 
the discussion, interposed the importance of the 
child’s ability not only to judge his own con- 
duct but that of the group or groups to which 
he belongs. 

Dr. Hillegas, of 


Ernest Horn, of Iowa, delved into the question 


Teachers College, and Dr. 
of how specific we can make our education in 
general 


that 


character. Can moral excellence be 


ized? Hillegas’s contention seemed to be 
we have thus far practically failed to introduce 
the specific elements that go to make up char- 
acter, and doubted if it would ever be at all 
practicable or desirable to teach children specific 
the 


things in regard to character. Horn, on 
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other hand, holds that within the next few years 
our attacks should certainly be along specific 
lines, not of course teaching children specific 
traits but rather that educators study specific 
situations to which children must respond rather 
than the responses which they make to these 
situations. 

The fourth problem that Dr. Neumann raised 
for the consideration of his group was whether 
or not character is less a matter of individual 
personal relations than it is of acts in groups 
and toward social institutions. Superintendent 
Richard D. Allen, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
assumes that our character is almost entirely a 
matter of individual relations, while Superin- 
tendent I. T. Chapman, of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, places greater emphasis upon conduct as 
it affects social institutions. 

Thus it would seem that in the major ques- 
tions pertaining to the elements of character 
raised in the conference there were differences 
of opinion. Just what the elements of char- 
acter consist of are yet to be revealed. There 
seems to be, however, an agreement as to cer- 
tain fundamentals in purpose and method of 


approach in character education. 


PROBLEMS OF METHOD IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The second major group of problems taken 


up for consideration was that of method. The 


content of the entire discusston can be sum- 
marized in a general reluctance to accept any- 
thing that savors of the formal, direct method. 
At the same time the methods advocated can be 
characterized neither as incidental nor as ac- 
cidental. Emphasis was placed upon the im- 
portance of analyzing desirable situations for 
character development, situations in which chil- 
dren should be placed for character training, 
and upon the importance of the intellectual and 
the emotional factors in character growth. 
Miss Velda Bamesberger, director of ele- 
mentary education, Toledo, Ohio, raised the 
problem contained in controversial issue num- 
ber 33, of the issues submitted to the members 
of the group prior to the conference, which 
reads as follows: “A report card to parents on 
reliability, industry, social attitudes, judgment, 
personal habits and the like is superior to the 
one on arithmetic, geography, language, nature 
study and the like. Such a card should be de- 


vised by all schools if report ecards ar 
used.” The wisdom of such emphas 
development of specific traits was 
questioned, the implication being 
procedure might produce more bad 
than good ones. Judging from th 

of the entire morning it would seem 

is unanimous opposition to this ty; 
cedure. 

Professor S. A. Courtis, of Mic! 
with the problems of method in thé 
Professor Kilpatrick’s analysis of th 
which youngsters should be conscious 
aims in their own living. Court 
unconscious habit formation is espe 
gerous to the extent in which the ind 
which takes place prevents or post 
child’s awareness of the consequence 

Professor Charles E. Germane, ot 
introduced a new note in the diseussior 
laying stress upon the home and cor 
vital factors in character development 
the school must assume definite respo1 
The ways in which the child conti: 
acts to his life situations determin 
acter. We can not leave the hom 
picture, and only as we set up a 
program of activities that have been 
determined, in the home, in the sé 
the community, will we ever scratch | 
in this problem of character training. 

Dr. Starbuck made reference to a rec 
in Indiana which revealed that childrer 
to the so-called direct method m 
showings in tests on different forms of « 
and of helpfulness than did childrer 
traditional classroom situation. 


CURRICULUM ASPECTS OF CHARACTER FE! 


The diseussion on curriculum aspect 
acter education was under the directio: 
fessor W. W. Charters, of Ohio, who « 
the controversial issues as submitted 
group dealing with the character curr 
follows: first, whether or not character | 
tion should be a differentiated subject 


pendent of other subjects, the importa: 


or 


extracurricular activities in connect 


character training and whether we might 


or 


even apportion traits according to school g 
for purposes of emphasis; second, the relatio! 
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rious education to character education, 
rd, the fact that civilization is chang- 
rapidly that good and acceptable char- 
generation hence ean not be predicted 
ce the assumption that little, if anything, 
e done about it. Because of the limited 
of time, the discussion was centered 
the first problem, namely, whether or 
should have character education as a 
tiated subjeet or whether it should be 
out incidentally to other subjects and 
din them. In the diseussion that fol- 
ere seemed to be virtually complete 
nt that character education can not be 
fully earried forward as a differentiated 
with specified time and place in the 
yutine of sehool life. Emphasis was 
however, on the need for careful analysis 
rection of situations to which children 


or Ellsworth Collings, of Oklahoma, 
m the point of view of the child. It is 
ry to remind the reader that Collings’ 
pt of the eurriculum is the child. His in- 
nd needs serve as a guide to activities 
presuppose the teacher living with the 
nd guiding and directing his activities 
result in the enrichment of the child’s 
Such enrichment is character education. 
‘ofessor George C. Kyte, of Michigan, took 
e problem from the point of view of the 
ve man. It is not surprising, of course, to 
hat the layman has much greater difficulty 
he edueator in seeing the school curricu- 
as a whole and the important place in that 
im of character education. Groups of 
men are constantly inelined to run wholly to 
fields of major interest; the elergy to 
is edueation, the bankers to a narrow 
ept of thrift edueation, temperance organi- 
ns on the evil effects of aleohol and nar- 
‘oties, ete. 

Miss Agnes Burke, of Teachers College, em- 
phasized example rather than precept on the 
part of both teachers and parents, hence the 

| for more eareful consideration of our own 
living, 

Miss Kennetha S. Schall, of Detroit Teachers 
College, sees the curriculum problem of char- 
acter edueation as one of providing rich and 
varied experiences that will furnish an oppor- 


tunity for the expression of good habits, good 
attitudes and high ideals. This can best be 
attained through a threefold program of de 
liberative work based on actual school problems, 
appreciation activities that provide standards 
by which to evaluate the solutions made to prob 
lems, and finally, out of these two types of 
experience should grow the third, namely, 
creative activity in which the child gives expres 
sion to the highest and finest feelings and atti 
tudes that arise within him. 

Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, 
closed the discussion on curriculum problems 
with a warning against any idea of a fixed and 
separate period for character education. He 
aptly spoke the mind of the entire group when 
he said that there come periods in the progress 
of any activity when it is advisable to stop and 
contemplate and reason concerning the experi 
ence that has been developed, and perhaps for 
the purpose of forming some tentative generali- 
zations for future procedures. Therefore, our 
real need is having everybody—teacher, super- 
visor, administrator, parent—who is working in 
edueation conscious of the character edueation 
objective and prepared to take advantage of 
situations as they come up for purposes of 
rationalization, interpretation and generaliza- 
tion. The particular moments when this is tak- 
ing place are the core of our character curricu 


lum. 


ScrENTIFIC AND TESTING APPROACH TO CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


A very interesting discussion developed in 
connection with the problem of measurement in 
character education. Under the able direction 
of Professor Hugh Hartshorne, of Yale, the 


participants dealt with the limitations and 


dangers of present practice, and what the 
future must hold. Significant notes were struck 
by the contentions of Dr. Zirbes, of Ohio, and 
Dr. Rugg, of Teachers College, that scientific 
instruments to be used in serving the ends of 
character education consist of more than de- 
scription and objective measures. 

Dr. W. W. Coxe, director of educational 
research of the New York State Education 
Department, introduced the discussion of scien- 
tifie and testing approach to character education 
problems by relating the description of measure- 
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ment with the previous discussions of the morn- 
ing which emphasized situation analysis rather 
than individual character trait analysis. He 
holds that three things must be accomplished 
before we ean move ahead in the field of mea- 
surement: first, we must define what situations 
we need to think of when we think of character 
edueation; second, we must learn how to de 
scribe those situations so that all fellow seien- 
tists and workers in the field understand each 
other, and third, we must learn to deseribe the 
results from those situations. 

Professor John Washburne, of Syracuse, ¢on- 
sidered certain controversial issues that ap- 
peared on the list presented to all participants 
in the conference. Controversial issue number 
16 had to do with whether or not we shall 
abandon the measurement of traits. Wash- 
burne claimed that, in so far as traits are 
reliable outward symptoms or appearances of 
conduct trends, measurement of them will give 
indication of those traits. Other controversial 
issues pertained to the question of rating moral 
character traits by the individual himself and 
by others. Washburne inferred that in general 
rating was of little value. <As long as self- 
rating is erude and simple enough and does not 
involve comparison with others, it may be use- 
ful, but very few self-rating charts, if any, 
avoid comparisons. Washburne probably speaks 
for the entire measurement group when he says 
there is little use in asking an individual whether 
he is above or below average in any comparative 
rating because he judges the average by him- 
self; in other words, he interprets the behavior 
of others in terms of his own experience. 

Dr. Hartshorne declared the situation in this 
country in character education is most anoma- 
lous compared to other types of education. We 
are subject to most extraordinary superstitions 
in our efforts to teach children to be better. We 
must arrive at some kind of objectivity with 
reference to our data and consent to consider 
the character of children with freedom from our 
prejudices and emotions and with reference to 
the desirability or undesirability of his behavior. 
Furthermore, unless we succeed in stating the 
results of character education in such ways as 
will make it possible for us to compare one child 
with another, Hartshorne does not see how it 


will be at all possible lor us to mak: 
progress. Just how character is to be m 
we do not know as yet. But measure 
Trial and error experimenting, result 
and success, instead of contenting 
saying nothing can be done about 
course to progress in a seientific 

of character training. 

Dr. Hartshorne then turned to a 
condemnation of character trait r 
substitute for objective measure 
ratings are worse than nothing at 
communities and states it is gettir 
custom to send reports to parents 
ratings of different virtues w! 

a report card. Some communities 
abolished entirely all other forms ot 
parents. Ratings are so much gossip ar 
recorded become permanent, a scar 
public education system. The 
objective measurement through eont 
perimentation. Dr. Coxe, of New \ 
suggested that Hartshorne’s conde 
ratings was a bit too wholesale, rey 
he had results from a rating seal 
higher correlation was achieved thar 
tests provide. 

At this point in the diseussion, 
interposed that measurement thr 
types of objective tests is not the on! 
instrument available. Hartshorne’s 1 
to the effect that description is ord 
first step in science and presumabl) 
is able to differentiate. Testing is 
short eut for these more laborious pr 
We ean not content ourselves with st 
the first stages of scientifie develop: 
us begin with description, observati 
sorts of things which are ready appro. 
but not stop until we have provided 
with tools for research. Of course, 
cautious not to elaim too much for an) 
we are supporting. 

Dr. Rugg eoneluded the diseussior 
tifie and testing approach to character « 
problems by reiterating the import 
raised by Dr. Zirbes. He holds tl 


beyond the whole issue as to whether se 


includes measurement or deseriptio! 
scientist desiring to be objective has al 
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n being up into traits. In the pro- 
school you have the opposite sort of 
ere we find a group altogether too 
ve in attitude and in recording their 
| group more or less subjectively con- 
what they term the whole child in 
[here is no doubt, says Rugg, that we 
a lot trom the conflict between these 
procedures but that character edu 
it develops must develop on the objee- 
There is no doubt that those present 
; discussion conference agree that we are 


be objective in our procedure in char- 


ication. 
EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 


the leadership of Professor Goodwin 
of Teachers College, a few rather 

t recommendations in the field of teacher 
for purposes of character education 
ilated. 

s as provide the prospective teacher 


These have to do with such 


itions in which she would have practice 
sing, planning, thinking through, judg- 
trying out solutions to problems ot 
il and group living, provide the pros- 
eacher with clinical practice, provide 
professionalized subject-matter directly 
around the major objectives of educa- 

| finally which provide the prospective 
with more general and cultural educa- 
essor Frederick G. Bonser, of Teachers 
proposed that there are two orders of 
ses to situations that involve character— 
upon fixed habits developed through 

of established standards and the other 
ipon judgment and selection among alter- 
es of varying values determined by conse- 
es. With respect to the lower order of 
nses, the habits, the process is more or less 
eal and teachers have been trained to 
things fairly well. For acquiring this 
character responses, the situation is 
ilar to that of teaching spelling, arith- 
combinations and penmanship. For re- 
nses of the higher order the problem of teach- 
i teacher training is more complicated. As 

s training in judging of values is concerned, 
situations 


conventional teaching-learning 
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and procedures have been almost diametrically 


opposed to character development. There have 


been few opportunities for the learner to pur- 
pose and to plan expressions ol his own inter 


terms 


ests and desires, to interpret situations in 


of his own thought and attitude, to realize the 


consequences ol courses ol thought and action 
initiated by himself or to weigh the values of 


different responses with reference to his own 


and the common good. In short, practically the 


same method of attempting to develop the 


higher order of character traits has been fol- 
lowed as developed in the lower. Onlv as teach 
ers are trained in an atmosphere ot 

think, to act 


development of 


and to experience 


their own higher 
traits, can they achieve the personal force of 
intelligent character. 

Dean Milton Bennion, of Utah, was hig 


need to 


hly in 
accord with Bonser that teachers first 
their and that 
teacher-training institutions generally have done 
very little in the 
thinking of teachers with respect to cha 


understand own character 


direction of clarifying the 
racter 


problems. 

The following question was raised by Dr. 
Watson, the discussion leader: If in the interest 
of preparing teachers for more effective char 
acter education you could make one feasible and 
effective change in our character program w! 
In response Dean Henry 
Harvard, made this 
We can not proceed with the 


would that change be? 
Holmes, of brief and 
pointed reply. 


problems of character education or penetrate 


deeply into them unless we know the world and 


ourselves better than most of us do; hence the 


Holmes 


training and 


better general education. 
that 


education, the direct study of character as a 


need of a 


not believe technical 


does 
problem of life or the study of methods of train 
ing will be effective in training teachers to deal 
with character wisely. 

Dr. Watson, in a very pointed summary, 
which were reasonably 


made 


four proposals, all of 
His first recommendation pertains to 
He felt that no teacher-training insti 


tution should be regarded as satisfactory unless 


concrete. 


clinies. 


it is operating a clinic in which the teachers’ 
personality adjustments may be studied and in 
which those same teachers may ha 
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tunity to study personality adjustments of chil- 
dren. Secondly, he would have professionalized 
subject-matter of present and future adjust- 
ments to vocational activity, professionalized 
subject-matter of the wise use of leisure and 
of citizenship. That is, a practical and thought- 
fully worked out program of definite forees in 
teacher-training institutions that will reveal how 
to teach children to make use of leisure time 
is essential for character education. 

Dr. Watson’s third recommendation involves 
certain practices in technique. While he is in 
accord with Dr. Bonser’s recommendations, he 
feels that most of our school situations are 
likely to continue to be too formal to give 
teachers the kind of training his recommenda- 


tion calls for. Watson therefore suggests at 


present that in training they also be expected 


to guide a self-governing club for a period of 
time, a club in which the attendance of the chil- 
dren is voluntary, in which they make up their 
own programs and in which the main endeavor 
of the club is to enrich the living of the students 
who take part in it. Some experience under 
supervision, even though limited, in guiding the 
self-governing club well, contributes more to 
the insight of the teacher into many of the 
problems of integration, of method and of ad- 
justment than any other single thing that might 
be done. 

Dr. Watson’s final recommendation was along 
the line suggested by Dean Holmes, namely, that 
our teacher-training program could be signifi- 
cantly improved if we would introduce a series 
of experiences which would give an earnest 
sense of the social problems which make life 
miserable for literally millions of people in 
modern civilization. He referred to such social 
problems as hunger, unemployment, distribution 
of wealth, whereby some have fortunes unearned 
and others who have worked hard have poverty. 
Further, such social problems as the imbecility 
of our international relationships, standardiza- 
tion of thought and opinion, terrifie wastes of 
competitive industrial enterprise, the personality 
consequences of the overemphasis upon profit 
motive. Series of issues of this sort are more 
significant and involve phases of character that 
are more vital than willingness to swipe a pen- 
cil. In short, until teachers become oriented to 


the significance of social problems as 
here, we ean not consider our teach: 
job done from the standpoint of , 
education. 


SUMMARY 


If the present status of character 
in the United States may be judged 
analysis, description and opinion voi 
round-table conference here reported, it 
that a comprehensive, serious and op: 
approach to the problems of this field 
its inception in the last very few 
addition to the small group of worke: 
their major efforts to the perfecti: 
tifie instruments and the use of thes: 
ments in guiding aright our thinki: 
planning in character education, ther 
a sudden awakening on the part of th 
of the teaching profession generally 
tremendous import of this phase of 
sation. 

Though the paucity of significant 
reveals how little has as yet been accor 
there is every indication that the yea 
ately before us will bring astounding d 
ments in definition, instruments and tech: 
method and program. For example, throug 
out the conference there was constant refer 
to the need for scientifically determining 
tions that call forth desirable response 
instead of analyzing and teaching spe 
that are or are not to be desired. E\ 
had ample evidence in support of this 
view, the first steps in its fulfilment have 
got under way. An immense amount 
search and experimentation is needed be! 
know the A B C’s of this method. 

The preceding pages are a summary 
of what took place in the conference 
tempt a summary of a summary m 
extravagant. Nevertheless a statement 
are ventured. 

Little light was given as to just what 
elements of character are, except that the e! 
tional factors are as important and per! 
more important than the intellectual. It was 
also suggested that surely not during childhood 
and probably not until late adolescence should 
one be expected to be morality conscious 

There was oneness of mind on the genera! 
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method in character education. So- 


et method is in the discard. This does 
the absence of a carefully worked out 
It does present a bigger problem to 
institutions. Situations, not 


aining 
the approach. A simultaneous and 
| program of activities in the home, 
and school is essential to effective 
training. 
as likewise general agreement on the 
issed pertaining to the curriculum 
eter education. There is not to be a 
ted subject with specified time and 
Like a health 


must 


routine of sehool life. 

hat funetions successfully, it 
the entire curriculum, the entire life 
chool. The parents and teachers are 
ments in the situations to which chil 
nd, hence the importance of example 
racter curriculum. When the process 
activity is halted, and the pupils con- 
ind reason, under teacher guidance, 
¢ the 


ization, 


experience for purposes of 


interpretation and_ tentative 
ation, such moments provide the core 
haracter curriculum. 

mulating and profitable discussion de 
in the treatment of the scientific and 
We 


Some 


approach to character education. 


} 


rely seratehed the surface here. 
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feel that experimental measurement is not the 


field of char 


only way of being scientific in the 


acter education, and for that matter in many 


other fields. Agreement seemed apparent, how 


ai ? ? 


ever, that W hatever else we do in characte r edu 
cation our procedure must be objective 
The last unit of discussion pertained to train 


‘ 


ing of teachers for a sound character education 


program. Several significant recommendations 


this 


were made for preparing the teacher for 


important task. Teachers must be trained in 
an atmosphere of freedom to think, to act and 
to experience. Training in elementary clinical 
research for all prospective teachers was empha- 
sized as was also a better and broader cultural 
and general education for an improved view on 
some 


life’s meanings and values. experience 


lf 


under supervision of guiding a self-governing 
voluntary club in which the children make up 
their own program will develop valuable tech 
niques as well as a deeper insight into child life. 
And lastly, the very timely suggestion was 
offered that the core of our teacher-training 
program should be professionalized subject- 
matter centered around the major objectives of 
education, such as worthy home membership, 
vocational activity, citizenship and wise use of 
leisure. 
F. C. BorGgeson 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOME 
HIGH-SCHOOL FAILURES 


subjects under consideration in this 
were thirty-three high-school pupils who 

iling in all or nearly all their studies. 

five students were in the ninth grade, 
in the tenth, one in the eleventh and three 
The purpose of the study 
s to determine the causes of failure and if 
The procedure was 


} 


twelfth grade. 


ssible to find a remedy. 
make an experimental, diagnostic study of 
The 

learning experiments, two rote memory 
vests, a vocabulary test, a reading-span test 
ind a test of muscular speed. The learning 
‘ests were the eard-sorting experiment, man- 


pupil. experiments consisted of 


thanometer experiment and ideational learning, 
form A.} 

For comparison we gave the same experi 
ments to the four brightest and most successful 
high-school pupils in the senior class. A com 
parison of the experimental results obtained 
from the two groups of pupils is shown in the 
accompanying figure. It is clear that the ex 
periment which most widely separated the two 
groups was the ideational learning experiment 

1 The three learning experiments will be found 
described in the author’s ‘‘ Nature and Develo 
ment of Learning Capacity,’’ pp. 14-33, 54-59, 
60-81; the rote memory tests and the muscular 
speed test in ‘‘A Manual for the Mental and 
Physical Examination of School Children,’’ pp. 8, 
9, 15; the reading span experiment in the EI. 
Sch. J., 29: 597, 1929. 
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l. The horizontal 
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presents the 
en The upper graph is 
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The 


percentages 


seniors; the 


fo ir 
nulm- 


students. 


bers on the the 


above 


lue as distinguishing the groups was 


Next in value 
the reading-span experiment, then the voeabu- 
lary test, next the manthanometer experiment, 
then the two memory tests. 

In eard-sorting and muscular speed, the two 
The 


that the successful students were 


groups were just barely distinguishable. 
results show 
very good at ideational learning. As a group 
they were 60 per cent. better than their age 
norms. The failing students were very poor at 
this type of learning, as a group, 50 per cent. 
below their age norms. It therefore appears 
that a student successful in the literary type 
of high-school work makes a high score in an 
ideational learning test and that an unsuccess 
ful 


such a test. 


high-school student makes a low seore in 


In the 
exceptions. No failing 
lor 


students studied there were 


made 


no student an 
his age and no one of the 


his 


demand a 


seore 


average 


good students was as low as age 


average. 
Literary studies doubtless 
It is, in faet, the ability 


very spe- 
cial type of ability. 
to get ideas and meanings from the printed 
page. Such an ability is measured by idea 
tional learning tests and by reading-span and 
vocabulary tests. 

A study of the individual eases reveals some 
interesting facts. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
three poor pupils were equal to the average of 
their age or better in one or more functions, 
and each of the four bright seniors was only 
average or below average in at least one fune- 


tion. These facts mean that the poorest stu- 


dents in this high school exeelled the heat 
~) § 


students in some aspect of learning. This fact 
is of great significance. For one thing it I 
Vthat to talk of an 1Q 

\? 


as many different IQ’s as he has functions, 


Leans 


is absurd. A person has 


means also that a common literary typ: 
eation for all 
fields of 
could be 


excellent ones. 


pupils is impossible. 
the failing 


work some of 


more successi 

It would probably be wise to have 
service of all high school p ipils a psycho 
adviser who could help them to find 
which they could do best and who ild pre- 


vent them from wasting time on work which 
they could not do well. 

I tried to teach the failing students h 
study and how to do the literary type of 
but with only shi 
the 


remaining in school twelve improved in 


eht sueecess. Seven p ipils 


1 


school at end of the 


Semester. Of those 
at least 


one subject; fourteen made no improvement. 


It is clear that they can not do the kind of 


work they are trying to do. 
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